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At right Theodore A. Woolsey is shown with a disk 
with 4 spokes he built for making his tests. He 
used similar disks with lines representing as high 
as 12 spokes. 


L ET us bear in mind first that a motion picture is com¬ 
posed of a series of still pictures taken and projected 
at a speed that deceives the eye. All sound motion 
pictures are taken and projected at a 'speed of 24 frames 
or exposures per second. Pictures may be taken at any 
speed from 8 to 64 exposures per second with the average 
camera, and the sound may be “dubbed” in afterward; but 
it must be put on the sound track at the rate of 24 expo¬ 
sures per second, which is the universal projection speed 
for all theaters. A variation in this speed in either photo¬ 
graphing or projecting will throw the sound out and will 
keep it from being a natural reproduction. There are just 
the two variables in the synchronization—one the camera 
shutter speed and the other the speed of rotation of the 
object. If the picture must be taken at 24 frames per 
second, the speed of rotation of the object must be varied, 
but this is sometimes very inconvenient or impossible. This 
extreme case is very seldom met with, for in nearly all pic¬ 
tures where there is a possibility of this phenomena existing 
the sound is “dubbed” in and consequently the actual pho¬ 
tography may be made at the proper speed, which makes 
the camera the desired variable. 



Why Wheels 


The photographing of objects rotating at a constant rate 
is much more simple than if acceleration occurs, and this 
will be discussed first. 

If a wheel with one spoke, as in Figure 1-a, rotates at 
the rate of one revolution to every exposure taken, the 
wheel will appear to remain stationary. If the spoke ro¬ 
tates Vs revolutions to each exposure the wheel will appear 
to rotate clockwise—the spoke first appearing at A, then 
at B (on the second exposure) and so on, at C, D, E, F, 
C and H; and then back to A. If the wheel makes 1 Vs, 
21/8, 314, and so on, revolutions per exposure, the projec¬ 
tion will show the wheel turning at the same rate of speed 
as if it were actually turning only Vs of a revolution per 
exposure. The slower the wheel is turning, with respect 
to the camera speed, the more clear the detail of the spoke 
will be; whereas the faster the rotation of the wheel, the 
more blurred the spoke will appear. 

With a camera that has a shutter opening of 216° taking 
pictures at the rate of 24 exposures per second, it follows 
mathematically that: 

(216-360) X (1-24) = 0.25 sec. = 1-40 sec. or 1-40 
second is the time allowed for the impression of the object 
to be made on the film. If the speed of rotation of the 
wheel is Vs of that of the number of exposures taken per 
second, it follows then that the blur of the spoke will 
scribe an arc of: 

( Vs) X .025 X 24 X 360 = 27° (see Fig. 1-b). 

The faster the rotation of the wheel the greater this arc 
of blur will be. Thus, if the wheel is turning 1 Vs times 
the number of exposures per second, it will be turning: 

1.125 X 24 X 60 = 1620 r.p.m., and the blur angle 
will be: 

1.125 X .025 X 24 X 360 = 243° (see Fig. 1-c). 

When cruising, the speed of the average airplane pro¬ 
peller, whiCii may be to a two spoke wheel, Is from 


1620 to 1700 r.p.m. In order to keep the blur angle to 
a minimum and not overlapping when photographing it, the 
shutter opening should be reduced to about one-third or 
72°, which would reduce the blur angle to: 

(72-360) X (1-24) X 1.125 X 24 X 360 = 81°. 

In order to make the propeller appear to be rotating in 
the correct direction, the consecutive pictures must be 
taken with the blur angle leading in the correct direction. 
This is a problem of synchronizing the camera with the pro¬ 
peller in such a manner that the cameraman may detect, 
while taking the picture, the direction of rotation of the 
blur angle and control its speed and direction of rotation 
by regulating the camera speed. 

The detector which allows the cameraman to accomplish 
this is made of an auxiliary view finder placed behind either 
the photographic shutter, or an auxiliary shutter of the 
same angle of opening, and rotating at the same speed as the 
photographic shutter. When the picture is being taken the 
image is projected into the eye and is behaving identically 
in the same manner as when it is projected onto the screen. 

In the taking of close-ups of airplanes the cameraman 
may watch the scene through the detector, and if the pro¬ 
peller is not behaving according to his desires he may either 
signal for the pilot to speed the engine up or slow it down 
a bit, or merely regulate his camera speed control to make 
the blur angle rotate in the correct direction and “dubb” the 
sound in later. 

In the event that the blur angle appears to stand still and 
not rotate in the auxiliary view finder the speed of rotation 
of the propeller and the number of exposures taken per 
second are in unison—that is the propeller may rotate Vi, 
1, 1 Vi, 21 / 2 , etc. revolutions per exposure. In the case of 
cr.c revolution per exposure, A, in Fig. 2, wcu'd make one 
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Turn 

Backwards 

by 

Theodore A. Woolsey 

All rights reserved August, 1933 

complete revolution, and the blur angle would stand stil 
upon projection. The propeler, if speeded up or if the 
camera was slowed down, would appear to rotate in the 
correct direction, and on the other hand if the propeller was 
slowed down or the camera was speeded up, the blur angle 
would rotate in the wrong direction. 

Upon actual test of a spoked disc on an automobile 
wheel it was found that the blur angle could be made to 
stand still, reverse or rotate in the correct direction with 
varying speeds, at the will of the cameraman, by watching 
through the eye piece and controlling the speed of the 
camera. From the first critical speed, when the blur angle 
remained stationary, the camera was slowed down gradually 
until the blur angle began to rotate with increasing velocity 
and finally break up. A second critical speed was then 
reached where the propeller blades in each exposure were 
at right angles to those in the preceding exposure, thus 
showing four blur angles with no rotation, instead of two. 

The camera was slowed down below this speed and the 
four blur angles gradually merged into two and the direc¬ 
tion of rotation reversed. 

The experiment was repeated with the camera being 
speeded up instead of being slowed down, from the first 
critical speed. The blur angle commenced to reverse in 
direction of rotation with increased velocity, until a high 


critical speed was reached, where the blur angles split into 
four again and no rotation could be detected. Upon in¬ 
creasing the camera speed still more the blur angles merged 
gradually into two and rotated in the correct direction. 

In the experiment it was noticed that the blur angle in¬ 
creased in size with slower camera speeds and decreased in 
size with increased camera speeds. This is due to the in¬ 
crease and decrease in the speed of rotation of the pro¬ 
peller blades, with respect to the length of time of the 
exposure. 

To make a study of wheels with a larger number of 
spokes, automobile wheels, various gear wheels and belt 
pulleys were used. The three, four, five, six, etc. spoke 
wheels act precisely in the same manner as the one and 
two spoke wheels—the only difference being that the 
greater the number of spokes the greater the number of 
critical speeds. 

There were two important things that were evidenced 
in the photographing of wheels with several spokes turn¬ 
ing at high rates of speed. First, the shutter opening must 
be sufficiently small to keep the blur angle sufficiently 
small in order that it will be smaller than the angle between 
the spokes. If the blur angle is not less than the angle 
between the spokes, the wheel will appear to be a disc. 
The second item of importance is that the camera speed 
becomes more sensitive when the number of spokes are 
increased and this requires a more delicate adjustment of 
the camera speed control. 

Before taking any picture of rotating objects the cam¬ 
eraman should be able to figure mathematically, in only a 
few minutes, the necessary camera speed and angle of shut¬ 
ter opening to produce a picture that illustrates as near as 
possible What actually transpired. The mathematics in¬ 
volved is simple, as is shown in the preceding paragraphs. 

In the event that acceleration occurs the camera must 
be speeded up with the accelerating object. By adjusting 
the camera speed control it was found during the experi¬ 
ments that it was possible to stay between two critical 
speeds and keep the blur angles rotating correctly. Upon 
projection of accelerating objects taken when the camera is 
speeded up, the picture will lack the acceleration that actu¬ 
ally was present. This may or may not be desired. If the 
camera takes pictures at a constant speed, of a wheel that 
accelerates, the blur angles will gradually decrease in size 
and will rotate with increasing velocity from one critical 
speed in one direction; and break up into twice the number 
of angles as there are spokes at another critical speed, 
where it then stops rotating. The wheel then appears to 
reverse in direction of rotation and the spokes merge into 
the original number again and gradually stop rotating at the 
next critical speed. 

Accelerating objects seldom give trouble in motion pic¬ 
ture photography unless spoked wheels or propellers are 
attached. Automobiles and airplanes are the two outstand¬ 
ing examples where this phenomena occurs. If the ac¬ 
celeration is not too great the camera can follow nicely and 
keep the chauffeur or pilot from appearing to shift in re¬ 
verse and pick up more speed. 

This idea of watching the scene through an auxiliary view 
finder and shutter was not conceived by an inventor. I 
just had an idea that “clicked.” 

Let us hope that in the future wheels and propellers in 
the movies are kept rotating in the right direction. 
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Len Smith, A. 
S. C. snapped 
on board the 
“Nanuk.” 


N NOME our first novel experience was the absence of 
any darkness at night. The day was truly twenty-four 
hours long and it was quite confusing to retire in broad 
daylight. And there was enough daylight in which to 
photograph at any time during the night, though, of course, 
the results would hardly be satisfactory, for the quality of 
this peculiarly flat light was extremely poor. There, at 
Nome, we waited until the last day of June for our 
schooner the “Nanuk,” which, through the long winter 
and up to now had been locked in the ice at Teller, eighty 
miles to the North. Four of these days of waiting were 
occupied in photographing some scenes of a great herd of 
raindeer which were stampeded back and forth across a 
lagoon down at a place called Golovin. We flew to and 
from the location though it was only forty miles away for 
the one road leading to that place was almost impossible 
to travel. 

Then Capt. Davis Lane brought the “Nanuk” down to 
Nome and, on the first day of July we set forth in our 
search for whales. 

A few days later, East Cape on the coast of Siberia came 
into sight. It was a mountainous, forbidding-looking coast¬ 
line and it was here that Capt. Lane told us, were the 
whaling grounds. And a short distance further North were 
ice banks that were also needed in our work. He was not 
mistaken. Soon we sighted our whales—the long, swift, 
California Greys, the most difficult of all to capture. 

Dick Rosson, the director, lost no time in getting the 
company started in its initial hunt. The two whale boats 
were lowered. Capt. Lane, and the gunner in command of 
one, and an old whaling mate of his, Henry Gonzales, in 
the other. Two white men, in addition, in each of the 
boats and the remainder of the crew made up of Eskimos 
hired in Nome. These whaling boats were 25 feet long. 
Capt. Lane’s boat was equipped with what is known to 
whalers as a Jap Cun, into which was inserted an iron or 
harpoon, to which was attached the line. This line or part 
of it, about 20 fathoms, lay coiled in the bow of the boat 
and then continued on to the stern, where it was coiled 
around a snubbing post and then forward again to the 


*—This Expedition sent out by the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
on their picture “Eskimo” included in its personnell Richard Rosson, 
Director; Leonard Smith, A. S. C., Chief Cinematographer; Paul 
Vogel, A. S. C. second Cinematographer and Albert Scheving, A. S. 
C. and William Foxall, assistant cinematographers. 
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middle of the boat where the rest of it, about 1 50 fathoms 
rested in a box called the “tub”. If the Captain made a 
strike, he immediately threw the slack coil in the bow into 
the water. During the time it took for the whale to run 
and pull this slack line taut, the crew had ample time to 
lower the sail and mast. When the slack had been thrown 
out, the line was then placed into a groove in the bow 
of the boat. Thereafter, no matter which way the whale 
turned in its efforts to escape, the bow was always turned 
in his direction as he pulled the line. The line, running 
from the bow, was held taut or slackened merely by a few 
turns of it around the snubbing post in the stern, and if the 
whale ran before us too swiftly, thus forcing the bow down 
into the water, these turns were slackened around the post 
and more line played out of the tub. More than once as 
we hooked on to a whale, the line spun so fast around the 
post, it actually smoked. 

This whale boat, besides it’s sail, was equipped with a 
small motor. Henry’s boat did not have a Jap gun, but a 
hand-iron—a weapon resembling a spear to which a bomb 
was attached. This, at the point of concussion would ex¬ 
plode, thus slowing up the whale a great deal. An out¬ 
board motor completed his equipment. 

It must be pointed out that whaling as it is done in 
modern times is far different than this hand whaling that 
Capt. Lane was attempting. The modern whaler is a large, 
steam vessel of 10,000 tons or more, averaging 15 to 16 
knots per hour and equipped with at least a dozen large, 
modern guns, each with an expert gunner behind it. Small 
chance for any whale to escape. And, now, even a new 
departure, that of killing whales by electricity is being 
practised by Norweigian whalers. However, Capt. Lane’s 
Jap gun, thanks to his deadly skill and markmanship, proved 
a very efficient weapon, especially when it is to be remem¬ 
bered that these small boats tossed like egg-shells in any 
rough seas, and it almost always was very rough, too, the 
mall part of the whale that was exposed also aided in making 
the whale a difficult target only 10 feet away. 

Misfortune dogged us at the beginning. These whales 
were proving to be too elusive. And very early an incidnt 
occurred that very nearly caused our expedition to end in 
disaster. One of the ever present elements of danger and 
hazard almost turned into tragedy. Capt. Lane had made a 
hit with the harpoon, deeply embedded in the whale when it 
took off at a terrific burst of speed. The rope had come off 
the snubbing post accidentally, and it was being pulled 
through the notched bow out of the box, which contained 
the whale coil. Writhing and twisting as it flashed out of 
the box, it menaced the safety of most of the crew and 
the Captain. If a coil caught around anyone, they would 
have been jerked into the water—broken an arm or leg 
perhaps. Capt. Lane grabbed desperately for the rope, 
caught it and tightened his grip, but could not hold it. It 
seared through the flesh of his fingers, like a hot iron, al¬ 
most to the bone and he had to let go. As a last resort, 
he drew his knife and cut the rope at the bow, the whale 
disappearing to be found sometime somewhere with a 
harpoon in him, and dragging 50 fathoms of rope after him. 
Capt. Lane’s hands were treated by Rosson that night, and 
the next morning the weather dirty and the sea rough and 
the Captain’s hands swathed in bandages, off they went, 
rather, I should say, we went, for I went in Capt. Lane’s 
boat with an Eyemo camera. 
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Whaling 
In the 
Arctic 

by 

Paul C. Vogel, A. S. C.* 


All morning we chased after whales with no success and 
at two o’clock that afternoon, after returning to the 
“Nanuk,” it was decided that we proceed to Cape Serge 
and Wrangel Island, far to the North above Siberia. Capt. 
Lane persuaded Rossen to try once more. Shortly after we 
had started another group of whales had been sighted. We 
set out and almost immediately singled out one of them 
and gave chase, paddling, in addition to our sail. Then the 
unexpected happened. A fair shot and Capt. Lane sunk his 
harpoon deep into the whale. Out went the slack coil of 
rope in the bow and down went the sail and mast as 
rapidly as possible. I had photographed the shot with my 
Eyemo and held my breath waiting for that rope to tighten 
first, and then to feel the boat being dragged through the 
seas. The rope drew tout but we could not see it out 
there ahead of us. And the Loat did not move! Some¬ 
thing was wrong. I looked at the Skipper in front of me— 
he was bent double over the bow, peering straight down 
into the water. I looked back at the Eskimo crew. They 

were dead still and I could see that they, too, were won¬ 

dering. Then Capt. Lane yelled, “Hell—that baby’s dead! 
I’ve killed him.” I couldn’t believe my ears nor his state¬ 
ment. How could so small an object as that 3 ft. harpoon 
deal out death so swiftly to so enormous a mammal as that 
whale, which to my inexperienced eyes, was unbelievably 
large—but then I had no more time to consider this ques¬ 
tion. The Skipper rapped out the order, “Pull in the line.” 
This whs attempted but the rope did not yield. The Skip¬ 
per announced that we’d have to wait for more man 

power. Soon Rosson and Smith drew up in the camera 
launch and shortly after Henry’s boat. Some of his Eskimos 
transferred : nto our boat and they pulled and heaved. 
Slowly, foot by feet, the rope came in; the bow of our 
boat barely out of the water. After what seemed hours, I 
saw the dim, dark mass slowly take shape down there. 
The Skipper knew! The whale was dead! As soon as his 
back broke the surface of the water, Capt. Lane rammed 
the long tube with its sharpened tip into the whale and 
from a compressed air tank forced a quantity of air into 
him. Our load lightened, the whale being blown up and 
floating now. 

The “Nanuk” was signalled, it came up close, our whale 
was tied on and towed behind us as we headed for the ice 
nearby, where the next day we were to shoot the “cutting 
up” scenes. It was then almost nine in the evening. 
Though still daylight, the water was black and so was the 
whale. We had been up since four A. M.—a gang that was 
dead tired, but smiling happily. At last we had gotten our 
whale—not the last either, for we had many more shots to 
get that needed healthy, live whale, showing towing our 
whale boat. 

Not until Capt. Lane had shot his sixth whale did Dick 


Rosson feel satisfied that he had a completed episode for 
the picture “Eskimo.” It was this sixth whale that furnish¬ 
ed the greater part of the thrills we experienced in our 
whale hunt. This one did not die so soon, rather it stayed 
alive long enough to tow, not only the Skipper’s boat, but 
also Henry’s for miles. 

Picture, if you can, these two small boats, both tied by 
harpoons, to the whale; their sides banging continually 
against the sides of the whale—it’s ever dangerous tail, or 
flukes, as they’re called, within arm’s reach, one blow of 
which would smash either boat into bits and send us into 
the water. Imagine also if you can, one of us leaping from 
the boat onto the whale’s back, a bit of action needed for 
one of the scenes, when he had stopped for a few 
moments, tired after his long pull—not knowing even if it 
were possible to hold my footing on that enormous thing 
that seemed so slippery, and then leaping back into the boat 
just before the whale started off in what is known as his 
death flurry—an incredible burst of speed that made us feel 
if we were flying over the waves, knocking and careening 
against the whale’s sides, holding on for dear life. On and 
on, it seemed a life time and finally the hunt was over. 
The whale stopped and died. 

And every second of that terrific struggle was photo¬ 
graphed, for Len Smith, in the little camera launch, so 
light that one could hardly keep his feet, kept cranking 
away. Magazine after magazine of film was exposed, get¬ 
ting every bit of that action. In the rushes, weeks after at 
the MGM studio, I saw that he had actually gotten every 
single detail of that wild, crazy scene. It’s hardly under¬ 
standable how he and his assistant could have changed 
magazines so rapidly that nothing was lost. And once more 
I experienced the thrill of the hunt as I witnessed it on the 
screen. Our work for the picture “Eskimo” was done—we 
had accomplished what we went after. Too much com¬ 
mendation and praise cannot be extended to Capt. Lane 
for his dogged perseverance, his uncanny knowledge and 
skill in hunting these huge mammals: To Dick Rosson for 
his admirable direction and organization; and to Leonard 
Smith for his extremely capable manipulation of the camera 
in what was truly a difficult and hazardous situation. To 
all the others for their willing, cheerful and capable help 
that they rendered. 


(Continued on Page 290) 


Camera 
mounted in the 
whale boat and 
a corner of the 
good ship 
“Nanuk.” 
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At top Fig. 15. At bottom Fig. 17, a semi¬ 
automatic Crinding Machine. 


The Production of Lenses (Classwork). — In order to il¬ 
lustrate both the primitive methods of making lenses and 
the mechanical engineering methods, I will describe the 
processes in sequence, beginning with the raw glass. 

A feature which distinguishes the working of glass from 
the working of metals is the fact that cold glass has no 
plastic phase. If strained beyond its elastic limit it rup¬ 
tures immediately. Its elastic limit and ultimate stress are 
coincident. And that fact makes it impossible to cut glass 
in the sense in which we cut metals, for since there can 
be no plastic deformation of the chip it is impossible for 
the edge of a cutting tool to penetrate glass, as it does in 
metal, to determine the exact surface of separation of the 
chip from the work. What we do in shaping glass, when 
“cutting” it with diamonds or grinding it with abrasive 
grains, is very largely to follow the process used by prehis- 


* Reprint of address delivered to The Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers. 


Mechanical 


toric men who “knapped” flints and broke conchoidal flakes 
from the surfaces of these stones. 

The first step in making a lens element from a plate of 
glass is to form the lens blank as a disk. And the primi¬ 
tive way of doing this is indicated in Fig. 8. It is to cut a 
square of glass with a glazier’s diamond, then with the 
soft-iron pincers called “shanks” to break away the cor¬ 
ners of the square until the disk is roughly circular, and 
finally to smooth the rough edges by grinding them by hand, 
as shown in Fig. 9, on a cast-iron lap fed with wet abra¬ 
sive such as coarse emery or carborundum. 

Over forty years ago I investigated systematically the 
problem of sawing glass by means of sheet metal saws, 
formed as circular disks and as tubes, whose edges are 
charged with diamond dust. 

The variables investigated were: (a) the metal for the 
saw blade, (b) its physical condition, (c) its thickness, 
(d) the type and source of diamond, (e) the size of dia¬ 
mond particles and how to procure these, (f) the way of 
securing the diamond particles in the edge of the saw, 
(g) the linear speed of cutting, (h) the rate of penetra¬ 
tion of the saw, (i) the manner of controlling the rate of 
penetration, (j) the coolant, (k) getting rid of detritus. 

Fig. 10 shows as a result tubular saws whose annular 
upper edges are charged with diamond dust. The open 
joint helps the escape of detritus. The metal is of nearly 
pure iron, known as Lapidary plate. The wire winding of 
the tube to its chuck was adopted after trying more elabo¬ 
rate means. The diamond is held in the saw edge by first 
notching the edge with a chisel as a file is cut, filling the 
notches with diamond dust and oil as a paste, and closing 
the notches, to trap the dust, by rolling with a grooved 
roller. 

Fig. 1 1 shows the automatic notch-cutting machine. Fig. 
12 shows part of a machine which cuts glass disks with 
these cutters, driving them under rigid control at 850 linear 
feet per minute, feeding a coolant continuously through the 
spindle into the cutter and controlling the rate of penetra¬ 
tion permissively with a predetermined maximum value. 

Fig. 1 3 shows a slab of glass and disks cut from it. These 
are produced in a fraction of the time taken by the primitive 
method. They are truly circular, they can easily be held 
to uniform diameter within 0-005 inch, and there is great 
economy of material. 

Fig. 14 contrasts the primitive waste with the scientific 
economy. From the same amount of material thirty-two 
poor and costly disks are produced by the primitive method, 
and forty-four good disks are made in a fraction of the time 
by the scientific method. And yet how often do we en¬ 
counter the fallacy that to make or do anything, however 
indifferently, by primitive methods is better than to do it 
well and more abundantly by mechanical aid! 

The next step in making a lens from the disk of glass is 
to roughly grind its two faces to the requisite curvatures 
and with their common axis sufficiently central in the disk. 
Fig. 15 shows the primitive method which is still used in 
many works. A cast-iron tool, a counterpart of the surface 
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Engineering 
Applied to 
Lenses 

by 

William Taylor, 0. B. E.* 

PART II 


to be ground, is rotated on a spindle and surrounded by a 
box in the bottom of which are coarse abrasive and water. 
These are thrown intermittently on to the tool by the opera¬ 
tor’s left hand while with his right hand he keeps the disk 
of glass pressed against, and moves it to and fro radially 
on, the tool. Much skill must be exercised in trying to 
keep unaltered the curvature of the tool. 

A maker of photographic lenses has to form lens curva¬ 
tures of almost any radius, from say a few tenths of an inch 
to infinity. He may be said to describe circles whose cen¬ 
tres are sometimes outside his workshop, sometimes outside 
his city, and sometimes among the stars. 

When carborundum and the bonded carborundum wheel 
were first introduced, I applied them to grinding lens sur¬ 
faces and thus dispensed with the metal roughing tools and 
their attendant evils. 

The applied geometry is illustrated in Fig. 16. At A, “a” 
is a rotating disk of glass shown in side elevation, and “b” is 
a cup-shaped abrasive wheel. When set as shown, with 
the glass axis “cd” parallel to and in one plane with the 
wheel axis “ef”, the wheel generates on the glass a plane 
surface. That is geometrically a spherical surface of infinite 
radius. 

At B the wheel axis is inclined to and intersects the work 
axis at “g”, and the annular edge of the wheel crosses the 
work axis at “h”. In this position the wheel generates a 
spherical convex surface of radius “gh”. This radius may be 
varied by varying the inclination of the axes and so dis¬ 
placing the point “g” of their intersection. At C the wheel 
is inclined in the opposite direction to grind a concave sur¬ 
face. At D it is shown that as the wheel wears, the 
thickness of the lens and the radius of its surface increase 
equally. 

By this means one can, without special laps, grind lenses 
to any required curvature, and any number can be ground 
in succession to one uniform curvature, provided only that 
the wheel is advanced along its axis to compensate its wear. 
And if the rear surfaces of all the lens blanks be successively 
positioned alike, it is only necessary to maintain the lens 
thickness uniform to maintain also uniformity of curva¬ 
ture. A test of one is equally a test of the other. 

D 

The equation of curvature is R = -, where R is the 

2 sin a 

radius of curvature, D is the diameter of the abrasive an- 



disks at left and 44 disks at right, 
right Fig. 18, Spindle. 


Lower 


nulus at the work axis, and a is the angle between the axes 
of work and wheel. 

Fig. 17 shows a semi-automatic grinding machine em¬ 
bodying these geometrical principles. It includes a turret 
carrying three work spindles of which Fig. 18 shows one 
in section. 

After the first surfaces of a batch of lenses have been 
ground in this way, the blanks are returned to the chucks, 
in reversed direction, and their second surfaces are ground. 


Upper left Fig. 12, machine cutting glass disks; 
Upper center Fig. 9, grinding lens disk; Upper 
right Fig. 10, tubular saws; Center right Fig. 8, 
primitive way of forming lens disk; Lower left 
Fig. 13, slab of glass and disks cut from it and 
lower right Fig. 11, automatic notch-cutting ma¬ 
chine. 
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Whether this news man is dodging bullets or get¬ 
ting a worms-eye angle we do not know. Anyway 
it looks dangerous. 


I T WAS in the summer of 1905, that two gentlemen 
met at the old Union Cafe, in Randolph Street, Chicago. 
They talked of the newspaper and the motion picture. 
It was at this meeting that the news reel took form as an 
idea. 

Colonel William Selig of the Selig Polyscope Motion 
Picture Company, and Mose Koenigsberg, in charge of the 
news affairs of the Chicago Evening American, the prop¬ 
erty of William Randolph Hearst. They talked about syn¬ 
dicate stories, and stories for the motion picture. 

“This film business is coming too fast, we are going to 
be hard up for ideas.” Selig had the foresight to produce 
short subjects in conjunction with newspaper articles. It 
was proved then that the motion picture industry was a 
promising business. Events began to develop. The screen 
and press were brought together. R. A. Farrelly of the 
Hearst Wire Service assigned Edgar B. Hatrick to organize 
photographic departments in all the Hearst papers in the 
form of a wide world news picture syndicate service. 

Along in the winter of 1908, Pathe Freres began photo¬ 
graphing various important news items on motion picture 
film in France and throughout Europe. These news flashes 
were used as short fillers, after a reel of feature produc¬ 
tions were run. The public demand for this kind of sub¬ 
ject prompted Pathe to produce a full reel containing only 
the news of the day. In 1909, Pathe released the news 
reel as part of their regular output and from then on it was 
known as the Pathe Weekly. 

About this time a company was sent to the United States 
to produce motion pictures. A well chosen staff of trained 
technicians were included in the executive roster. The 
camera department of this unit was managed by their capa¬ 
ble cinematographer J. A. Dubray. Today he is the West¬ 
ern District Manager for the Bell and Howell Camera Com- 
ipany in Hollywood. 

From overseas came many pet ideas of Pathe new to the 
industry which was striving for recognition in the theatres 

-Acknowledgment is given to Terry Ramsaye and his works, “A 
Million and One Nights,” and appreciation and thanks to j. A. 
Dubray, Joseph T. Rucker, and many of my friends in the news reel 
profession, who unselfishly gave me information, dates, movements 
and photographs. 


* 


Birth of 


here. Hardly had Pathe become acclimated to the New 
York “Hustle and Bustle,” before Dubray began to photo¬ 
graph, in and around New York, current news events of 
the day. So popular became the reel that additional cam¬ 
eramen were placed on the news camera. Dubray assigned 
Victor Milner to the job, between layoffs on production in 
the studio. Later Faxon Dean and Eddie Snyder were added 
to the staff. 

In December, 1910, the first news reel was truly organ¬ 
ized and released in the United States. The Pathe Weekly 
now became a subsidiary to the Pathe Productions and was 
released over the entire Keith Albee and Orpheum circuits. 

Slowly the staff grew, news photographers were placed 
in all the key cities throughout the world. In 1913, the 
editorial staff grew to a regular institution. P. D. Hugon 
was the manager, Eric Mayail the assistant, Emanuel Cohen 
and Al Richards were the capable editors. 

Victor Milner, Faxon Dean, Burton Steene, Bill Harrison, 
Ben Strutman and Carl Felstad comprised the staff on the 
camera detail. These men have the distinction of being 
the first news reel photographers in the country, and are 
the pioneers of news reel history, bringing to the screen the 
visual news events of all the world. 

In the autumn of 1911, Hatrick began to cast an inter¬ 
ested eye on the possibilities of covering news in the motion 
picture for the Hearst organization, but was met with dis¬ 
approval by the editors. Later he purchased a camera and 
film, and tentatively tried to making news pictures, offer¬ 
ing them to the Pathe Weekly, but the Pathe concern did 
not want to encourage so formidable a competition, so the 
plan failed for a time. Later Hatrick made independently 
a one reel motion picture—the inauguration of Woodrow 
Wilson at Washington, March 4, 1913. It was distributed 
on the screen by arrangements of Harry Warner, of the 
Warner Features, who today is one of the famous Warner 
Brothers’ Vitaphone Talking Pictures. The picture cleared 
two thousand dollars. Hatrick renewed his campaign for 
a news reel. At this juncture the Selig concern issued a 
two reeler, “The Burial of the Battleship Maine.” It was 
distinctly a news picture. Hatrick suggested an alliance 
with Selig. Then came the day when Colonel Selig went 
to New York to close the contract with the Hearst organi¬ 
zation for the production of ihe Hearst-Selig Weekly, with 
news negative gathered by the Hearst staff camera repor¬ 
ters stationed in all the Hearst territories throughout the 
world. Ray L. Hall became the editor. The reel was dis¬ 
tributed by the Selig Polyscope Company through the Gen¬ 
eral Film Company. On March 4, 1913, the International 
News was born. 

At this time, in Chicago, the Universal News had been 
organizing their news reel editorial offices. Their camera 
crew consisted of Joseph T. Rucker, U. K. Whipple and 
Frank Dart. Gaumont News flashed across the screen after 
Universal started, headed by Pell Mitchell, with Larry 
Darmour and Al Coaid in the photographic departments. 

Free lance news photographers were known to exist at 
almost the beginning of the regular staff men. They soon 
learned the requirements which are characteristic of the 
general make-up, composition and standards typical to the 
news reel. This peculiarity is still evident today. These 
men photographed happenings in the outlying territories, 
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which were not covered by the regular staffs. They sent 
in their film on a footage basis. Many of the news reels 
paid as much as one dollar per foot for all footage used 
nationally and reimbursed the photographer with raw stock. 

At this stage of the game, the nationals were confronted 
with a new situation. Many an energetic photographer 
who owned a movie camera launched into the game, pro¬ 
ducing local news reels. They promoted the idea with 
their home town newspaper and theatres. For a time until 
the advent of sound they were popular and had a tendency 
to displace the regular news from the screen in that town 
and adjacent towns. These boys concentrated entirely on 
local news events and happenings. Naturally this created 
competition, and a news reel war was on. 

The Nationals began producing locals in connection with 
the regular release, and concessions were made to the thea¬ 
tres. In some instances locals were bought out, others were 
forced to cease operations. The staff cameraman in some 
cases had to develop and print his own film in order to be 
on the release date a few days ahead of the opposition. 

Soon the news reels found their way into Washington. 
In the latter part of 1911 and the beginning of 1912, 
when Congress was in session, for the first time the activi¬ 
ties and proceedings were brought to the screen. A spe¬ 
cial train had been chartered from New York by the Pathe 
Company to transport the electrical equipment for the 
lighting of the interiors of the capitol. On February 14, 
1912, President William Howard Taft signed the bill that 
made Arizona a State. Sitting at the Presidential desk, 
with pen in hand, President Taft was photographed by 
Faxon Dean. 

Then sprang from the papers a recognition of the mo¬ 
tion picture. The Chicago Tribune soon became aware that 
the readers were following the film, and put in a movie 
section and placed Jack Lawson, a rewrite man, in as critic. 

The Chicago Herald was not to be outdone and quickly 
followed by installing in their sheet a photoplay department 
with Louella O. Parsons as head of the department. She 
was on the staff of the Essanay scenario writers. In 1915 
the list of film critics totaled over four hundred. At last 
the newspaper news reel found a concrete foundation; it 
was a product which had come to stay and play a regular 
part in the theatre presentation schedule. 

Now we come to the place where the World War upsets 
the affairs of the motion picture world. On April 6, 1917, 
the United States Government declared war on Germany. 


Getting sports is quite a simple thing compared to other 
stunts a news man is called upon to do. Here we have 
a crew shooting a big gridiron battle. 


About April 14, 1917, George Creel was appointed chair¬ 
man of the committee which organized the Department of 
Public Information. It was a difficult assignment—to be 
at one and the same time the censor and press agent for 
the war. His job was defined as “Selling the War to 
America.” This was done through the medium of motion 
pictures and the Red Cross. The motion pictures of the 
war were made for a time by the Signal Corps and a handful 
of American news reel photographers “Over There.” This 
little one thousand foot reel had the burden of telling us 
pictorially about America’s part in the war. Nearly a year 
after the war the headquarters of the Department of Public 
Information moved to No. 10 Jackson Place. Later the 
department died intestate, and the picture production de¬ 
partment reverted back to the Signal Corps. So ended the 
attempt to organize all the news reel staffs and concerns 
into one regiment. 

It may be well to relate here some of the countless ad¬ 
ventures of the war camera reporters at the front. There 
are several outstanding exploits worthy of mention. Larry 
Darmour was assigned to the Signal Corps photographic 
service. He was on the staff of Gaumont Mutual Weekly 
under the editorship of Pell Mitchell, who assigned Dar¬ 
mour to the “Ford peace ship.” He was next in uniform 
at Chateau Thierry, arriving there on the eve of the great 
advance. He strolled around looking for camera locations 
and became completely lost. Night came, so he rolled up 
and went to sleep in a shell hole. The most eventful 
morning came by an exchange of barrages, and Darmour 
awoke to find that he had been the first over the top by 
several hours and in the middle of “No Man’s Land,” be¬ 
tween the lines. He returned from the war with pictures 

(Continued on Page 288> 
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I N ITS fourteen years of existence the American Society of Cinematographers has bestowed Hon¬ 
orary Membership upon only three men associated with the industry. It is the highest honor 
the Society can give to any individual. It has been granted to but three other individuals 
in the history of the Society: Thomas A. Edison, George Eastman and Albert S. Howell, whose 
achievements are too well known to require repetition. 

This membership is given only for merit, achievement or services given to further cinema- 
tography or the interests of the cinematographer. This honor was bestowed upon Blackburn for 
the many services he has rendered the Cinematographer both as a body and individually. He is 
styled one of the truest friends the Cinematographer has in the motion picture industry. 

The resolution extending this Honorary Membership to Blackburn sets forth the fact that he 
is and has long been the truest and most devoted friend of Cinematographers and of the American 
Society of Cinematographers. It acknowledges the fact that it could not begin to list the innumer¬ 
able acts which have bound him to the hearts of its members—which has given birth to an affec¬ 
tion not to be expressed in mere words. 

In extending this membership to Blackburn the Society said in part: 

“This Honorary Membership which we extend to you is, we hope, some slight token that your 
friendship to us is both appreciated and reciprocated, and we hope that its acceptance may give you 
the same measure of sincere happiness we feel in extending to you our highest honor.’' 

Blackburn has long been associated with the Hollywood office of J. E. Brulatour Inc as 
Vice-President and General Manager of their Pacific Coast activities. In this capacity he is in 
daily contact with the Cinematographer, but he has not turned this contact to his profit' but has 
utilized it to further the interests of the Cinematographer as individuals and as a group. This un¬ 
usual and unselfish friendship has created an admiration and a respect for Blackburn that is 
extended to but very few people regardless of their walk in life. 




EMULSION 


HE exceedingly fine grain of Eastman 



X Background Negative easily meets the 
chief requirement of composite photog¬ 
raphy. But, in addition to minute grain this 
new negative has surprising speed and ex¬ 
cellent processing characteristics. Exhibiting 
a rare combination of qualities, it stands out 
as a remarkable emulsion...one that is gain¬ 
ing in importance every day. You are urged 
to explore its wide possibilities. Eastman 
Kodak Co. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distribu¬ 
tors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 


EASTMAN 

Background Negative 
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Dunning Grainless 

• The Dunning Process Company of Ho¬ 
llywood have evolved a grainless developer 
for 16mm negative based on the Para- 
phenylene-Diamine which was discussed 
at length in a recent article of this maga¬ 
zine. 

This developer, which Dunning is term¬ 
ing Dunning Crainless Developer, is 
claimed not only to give finer grain, but 
also a greater tone definition than has 
heretofore been possible in 16mm. In 
the photographing of velvets, furs, etc., 
it is claimed the texture of the velvet 
is more noticeable and in the case of 
some furs it is possible to distinguish 
the type of fur. Also it is possible to 
secure a low or high key of photography 
that is said to be highly pleasing to the 
eye. 

B Cr H Humidor Can for 8mm 
200-foot Reel 

• A fine B Cx H humidor can is available 
for storing 8mm film on the new B & H 
200-foot 8mm reel. This can is of alu¬ 
minum, which does not rust. Its design 
and construction are the same as the 
popular B & H 400-foot 16mm humidor 
can, including the pressed rings which 
give rigidity and facilitate opening, and 
including the patented tell-tale disk 
which tells when the humidor pad needs 
moistening. 

Rolleflex Plugs 

• According to announcement from Bur¬ 
leigh Brooks extra metal plugs or caps 
to fit over the red windows for the film 
numbers in the Rolleflex camera are now 
available at the extra cost of 35c. These 
permit the use of the new Super Pan¬ 
chromatic film with the greater ease and 
convenience. 

750 Watt Filmo Projector 

• The Bell & Howell Filmo R Projector, 
which has previously been equipped with 
a 500-watt 1 10-volt lamp, may now be 
had also in a special model which uses 
the new 750-watt 100-volt T-12 lamp. 
With this lamp about 50 per cent great¬ 
er picture brilliancy is realized than with 
a 500-watt lamp. 

The 750-watt Model R has a special 


lamp house base and a fixed resistance 
unit. Otherwise it is the same as the 
original 500-watt Model R. That is, it 
offers these features: aero dual cooling, 
automatic rewind, manual framer. 

1 6mm Sun Shade 

• The announcement by Burleigh Brooks 
of their combination sun shade, filter 
holder and mask device will have con¬ 
siderable interest to many amateurs who 
are desirous of attempting the effects 
secured with these devices. 

According to the announcement the 
device comes with several different masks 
and a series of 2-inc'h color filters as 
well as diffusion filters. It is so de¬ 
signed that it can be fitted to practically 
every 16mm lens without any additional 
fittings. 

New B & H 8mm 200-foot Reel 

• Bell £r Howell announces a projection 
reel which will not bend out of shape, 
which will always admit and pay out 
film without binding. It is built entirely 
of steel and has a satin finish. The 
flanges are springy, will not take a set. 
The hub has the B & H self-threading 
feature. Flange spokes are calibrated to 
indicate film footage. Wear at the spin¬ 
dle holes is minimized by the hardness 
of the steel. Capacity, 200 feet of 8mm 
film. 

Panotomic For Rolleflex 

• The new Pantomic emulsion developed 
by Eastman primarily for the Candid type 
of camera is now announced for cameras 
such as the Rolleflex. This film is very 
fine grained and is said to be especially 
desirable when enlargements from small 
negatives are to be made. This is made 
in No. 117 or 214 x 214 size. 

B Cr H at Exposition 

• According to a list sent out by Bell £r 
Howell Company there are 36 installa¬ 
tions of Bell & Howell 16mm projectors 
at the Century of Progress Exposition in 
Chicago. 

These projectors are being used by 
various concerns as well as the United 
States government having exhibits at the 
Fair. Included among them are their 


regular projectors, continuous projectors 
and the Filmosound projector. 

Combination Filter 

• Harrison & Harrison, filter manufac¬ 
turers, announce a new combination filter 
designed especially for the small filter 
holders. This filter in one piece of glass 
will have the combination of Kl, K2 and 
K3 filters, each one divided by a line so 
that they can be properly placed before 
the lens. It is the intention to work out 
other combinations with such filters as 
the Aerio series and the Red filters. 

Northeast- Reflectors 

• The Northeast Products Co. of Tewks¬ 
bury, Mass., announce a new reflector. 
It has a solid tripod stand and reflectors 
may be attached at any part of the stand, 
grouped together or spaced as desired. 
It is claimed they are adjustable to any 
angle and may be lowered or raised at 
will. 

Pan American Release 

• According to announcement from Pan- 
American Cinema Studios that organiza¬ 
tion will shortly release their first pro¬ 
fessional sound on film 16mm subject. 
This organization specializes in 16mm 
film single and double system recording, 
dubbing sound to silent subjects and re¬ 
ducing 35mm Sound on Film to 16mm. 

Goerz Filters 

• According to an announcement from 
C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. that 
organization is marketing a Pan-Ortho 
Green Filter manufactured by Dr. Keiner. 
It is their claim this filter is equally ef¬ 
ficient for the non-red sensitive ortho- 
chromatic emulsions. They also market 
a blue filter for red absorption as well 
as a red filter. 

Government Bnys Sound Projectors 

• The Agricultural Department of United 
States Government has ordered one 

hundred of the Victor Animatograph 
16mm Sound Projectors, according to an 
announcement from that company. The 
16mm Sound Projector is being used 
widely by various industrial concerns who 
have produced motion pictures for ad¬ 
vertising purposes. 
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• PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
picture is a part of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many 
are not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures 
have been reviewed this past year by mem¬ 
bers of the American Society of Cinematog¬ 
raphers for the Amateur. 


• PERHAPS THE FOREMOST NEWS will be the Announcements of the 
1933 Amateur Prize Winners. 

o RAYMOND HARVEY will tell you of another home made contraption 
for his camera . . . It’s a dandy. 

• KODACOLOR CINEMICROGRAPHY will interest those who like to 
delve into the science of things. 

• JUST AS A HOBBY we found a Cinephotographer who takes his cam¬ 
era to the theatre with him . . . Find out just what interesting pictures 
he gets. 

• WE WILL HAVE A FINE STORY on securing effects in your titles. 

. . . and there will be other interesting features. 
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WE THANK YOU! 

Has been a phrase that reached our desk approximately two thousand times 
during the past year. The sincere thanks of the Amateur cinephotographer for 
questions answered, for help rendered in his technical troubles and for criticisms 
given him on his pictures. 

Since the closing of the contest October 31,1932, more than 1200 amateur 
pictures have been sent in to us for constructive criticism and suggestions as to 
how their work on that particular picture could be improved. We have always 
attempted to do this promptly, but at times so many would reach us in one day 
that we would have to delay the returning of the film until we could give it the 
attention we would have given it if it had come in singly. 

When occasion arose we would call in one of the members of the AMERI¬ 
CAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS to render his deci sion on some par¬ 
ticular phase of picture making. We did this because we knew that man was 
the greatest authority in his line. And we gave that amateur the benefit of 
that man’s experience. 

This service was given and will continue to be given the amateur by the 
American Cinematographer and the American Society of Cinematographers so* 
that the amateur may secure a better grasp on what constitutes good pictures, 
good photography, good editing and good all around workmanship in the mak¬ 
ing of motion pictures. 

Many fine examples of the cinematographic art have come to us—examples 
that were a great pleasure to look at and to run over several times. They showed 
the author had a fine concept of what constitutes a picture. He had a deep love 
for his hobby and a sincere purpose in the things he was photographing. 

And we have learned a great deal from these pictures. We have discovered 
many things that the amateur should know—and other things he would like to 
know. It has helped us in our work—in our effort to give you the sort of infor¬ 
mation in the pages of the American Cinematographer that would be most 
helpful to you. 
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At bottom is shown Foster’s self timer and the 
parts he used. At top as it is applied to the 
camera. 


Self- 

Photography 

With 

the 16 mm. 

by 

Waldo Johnson 

T things with a hammer, saw, screw-driver and file that 
HIS fellow Stanley Foster is a clever chap. He does 
make me a bit dizzy at times. 

We were headed for a hunting trip up in the Canadian 
lakes last summer. Included in Stanley’s duffel was a 
16mm motion picture camera. In fact when the unload¬ 
ing time came Foster seemed to fondle that camera more 
than he did the guns and rods. That hadn’t been the case 
in other years. In fact in the past he sort of bragged 
about the fine accuracy of his guns and the superiority of 
his type of bait. But this last year I was afraid he had 
fallen from the belief—that he had become a rank disbe¬ 
liever. That camera was his wife,c hild and religion. 

In fact he had gone further into the intricacies of pho¬ 
tography than I thought it would be possible for one man 
to go in such a short time. 


But the crowning event of the whole bag of tricks was 
when he showed me a contrivance he had built that would 
permit him to get into the picture. In other words a 
gadget that when set would let him hop into the Scene and 
give him time to take his proper place before the camera 
would start grinding and taking the picture. 

In the illustration you will see this device attached to the 
side of a Victor camera. This timer is wound by means of 
the winding bar which shows on the rear side of the photo 
in which the device is attached to the camera. The ring 
at the bottom is attached to a timing bar which has three 
markings, namely, 10, 20 and 30 seconds according to the 
setting of the timing bar. There is a small trigger, which, 
when released, starts the timing mechanism which operates 
for 10, 20 or 30 seconds according to the setting of the 
timing bar. At the expiration of this time a small red flag 
pops up at the top and a plunger shuts down on the oper¬ 
ating button of the camera. 

This gives the operator sufficient time to get out in front 
of the camera and start his action before operations com¬ 
mence. The camera runs for a period of 30 seconds and 
then the plunger is released, at which time the small red 
flag drops down out of sight to indicate to the persons in 
front of the camera that the acting period is over. 

As a result of using this gadget, Foster was able to get 
pictures which otherwise could not have been gotten with¬ 
out the aid of a third party. As an instance: He set the 
camera on the tripod with the timing device set for 30 sec¬ 
onds. This gave him time to get out into the canoe with 
me on the lake in front of the camera and to pull a fake 
upset. Another scene shows us drying our clothes before 
the camp fire with Foster in a very bedraggled looking suit 
of woolen underwear. Still another scene shows me shav¬ 
ing Foster and cutting his hair preparatory to making the 
trip home. 

These to me were very interesting highlights of the 400- 
foot reel of our trip. Without Foster’s clever gadget these 
shots would have been impossible. 

Foster worked out this idea entirely by himself, and built 
the complete device, excepting the small timing box which 
is incorporated. He did this work in his basement with a 
file, a drill and a pair of tin snips. It is clever and at the 
same time simply constructed with very few parts and noth¬ 
ing that can get out of order. The lower photo of the 
illustration on this page shows the device with all of its 
parts and the housing which holds it. 

The device is very easily attached to the Victor camera, 
as you will note from the illustration. It is so located that 
it sets immediately over the starting button. There is a 
set screw at the bottom which holds it firmly in place. 
However, it is necessary to remove the box to wind the 
camera spring. This, however, can hardly be considered a 
drawback, as the operator usually does not appear in every 
scene. Thirty seconds of running time gives plenty of 
footage for any scene. If you will figure this out, you will 
find that it will give you twelve feet of pictures, which is 
considered above the average footage for a scene. 

Before putting this gadget into action Foster was always 
very careful to mark off the picture line. This of course 
called for a little assistance on my part with stakes. While 
he looked through the finder and directed me, I would stake 


(Continued on Page 288) 
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D OCUMENTARY films have become so popular in 
the past few years that special theatres now run a 
complete program of news, interest and travel films. 
Many of the world’s largest cities support as many as five or 
six of these houses. Thus the producers have been forced to 
scour the world for material with which to keep up the 
weekly change of program. The aim of every far-sighted 
producer is to build up reels that will please the ever criti¬ 
cal audience and bring prestige to his product. 

The Magic Carpet of Movietone is a series of travelogues 
in natural sound, covering all corners of the globe, pro¬ 
duced by the Fox Film Corporation. Through the medium 
of the Magic Carpet, the alluring tales of the Arabian Nights 
come true and all can take a flight around the world in 
time rivalling that record breaking flight of Wiley Post. To 
get better material than the old stereotyped scenics, special 
Magic Carpet crews have been sent out from New York to 
cover the high spots of concentrated civilization as well as 
the isolated regions of the globe. 

The amateur is also breaking away from the old idea of 
bringing back scenes of himself posed on the Rock of Gib¬ 
raltar, or balancing uncertainly on a camel with the Pyra¬ 
mids as a back drop. He, too, strives to make an action 
picture record of the places visited so that he may enter¬ 
tain his friends with a vivid reproduction of all that he has 
seen. The satisfaction of producing a film in keeping with 
the possibilities of the cinema art is encouraging amateur 
and professonal alike to more strenuous efforts along this 
line. 

While the finished product of both professional and ama¬ 
teur varies with circumstances, there are many general rules 
that can be profitably followed. 

The first requirement of a high class documentary travel 
film is local atmosphere in every scene. This is done by 
including some landmark or object of local color in either 
the background, the foreground or as an integral part of 
the composition of the scenes. 

Should your location be the Rocky Mountains, then moun¬ 
tains, waterfalls, lakes and forests make up the back drop. 
In Florida, palm fringed shores, tropica! vegetation and beau¬ 
tiful cloud effects should be the foundation of all scenes. 
In the land of the Moslem, domed mosques and graceful 
minarets give the necessary local atmosphere. Vesuvius is 
unmistakably Naples. Big Ben and the Tower Bridge turn 
your thoughts to London, while all the world recognizes 
New York by its collection of giant skyscrapers. 

While these prominent landscapes are best adapted to 
the introductory and closing scenes, they should also be 
used throughout the body of the reel wherever it is pos¬ 
sible to do so without monotony. 

Putting local atmosphere in the foreground is accom¬ 
plished in many ways. In the tropics, shoot some scenes 
through tropical foliage and others under a palm frond. A 
general view of the vast stretches of the average flat desert 
is no picture at all by itself, but add an Arab on a camel 
in the foreground and the scene immediately takes on depth 
and life. A general view of a sugar cane field is improved 
by placing an ox drawn cart in the foreground. If noth¬ 
ing else is available, use some stray blades of grass in one 
corner of a prairie scene. 

The details of dress of the people who are your im¬ 
promptu actors can be featured to establish the location. 
Wooden shoes immediately place the scene in Holland; ten 
gallon hats take you to our West; grass skirts to the Poly- 



Making 


nesian Islands; kimonas to Japan and fur clothing to the 
frozen North. 

With this idea of atmospheric foreground in mind, many 
otherwise dull general views can be made artistic, interest¬ 
ing and unmistakably identified. 

Make your film live and breathe the atmosphere of your 
subject by the use of close-ups. Here’s the safest rule to 
follow. Immediately after your general view, move in and 
take a close-up of some integral part of it. If a windmill 
turning in the breeze is an important part of your general 
view, then the logical close-up would be the revolving sails 
filling the screen. A general view of a native woman 
weaving homespun should be followed by close-ups of the 
hands and the feet operating the loom. Generally speak¬ 
ing, any scene you make can be followed by a close-up. 

Close-ups give the opportunity to show details of the 
faces of your actors. Each scene should appear as natural 
as possible, so it is obvious that a face concentrated on some 
definite task is vastly more interesting than a scene of 
someone staring into the lens. Also, in making close-ups 
of people, watch out that they don’t take off their hats, 
reverse some object with which they are working, or light 
a cigarette in between your general views and close-ups. 

It is important to match the action of the general view 
with the close-up. If you show a native cart moving across 
the foreground from left to right, then your close-up of the 
characteristic wooden wheels must also move from left to 
right. It is well to remember that after making such a 
general view, you can always chase after the wagon for the 
close-ups, even though in a different location. Or you 
can make close-ups of the wheels of a similar cart. Close- 
ups of outstanding action keep your film moving. 

The problem of locating and filming the outstanding fea¬ 
tures offered in the place you are covering is more difficult. 
Any collection of motion picture scenes is more interesting 
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In the picture at the 
left Charles W. Her¬ 
bert, A.S.C., is shown 
talking to a Sahariano 
during the taking of a 
“Magic Carpet.” 


A Magic 

Carpet 

by 

Charles W. Herbert, A. S. C.* 


if grouped into definite sequences. Travel films can be 
made up of the highlights of a trip, showing how the jour¬ 
ney was made, the various places visited and the outstanding 
features found there. (The Magic Carpet “Mediterranean 
Memories” followed this pattern). However, the camera 
enthusiast who has the time and the will to make a more 
complete record of his trip can group the material together 
according to the countries, sections or cities visited. And 
often complete reels can be made of picturesque industries 
or colorful groups of people. This same principle is applied 
in weaving a Magic Carpet. 

To film an industry you must select one with enough 
variety of scenes to hold the attention and not bore your 
audience. Fishing reels are generally good if the fish are 
large or the quantities handled are enormous. The cattle 
and sheep industries 3re well suited to the motion picture 
camera, for, in addition to the beautiful and interesting 
scenes, they furnish enough action to make a fast moving 
film. The ordinary process industries such as cotton, steel 
and coal are usually difficult to cover. 

Many organized bodies of people, especially military and 
naval units, make good subjects for our reels. For exam¬ 
ple, “The Square Rigger” was made entirely on a Polish 


^Charles W. Herbert is constantly traveling seeking material for 
the famous Fox Magic Carpets of Movietone. Among Herbert’s 
recent contributions to this series are “Mediterranean Memories,” 
“The Square Rigger,” “Saharianos in Tripolitania.” 


Training Ship, showing the cadets and officers at play and 
at work sailing the vessel. “The Desert Patrol” shows the 
daily routine of a more picturesque group—the Saharianos, 
Italian camel mounted troops of Tripolitania. 

The selection of subject matter for the body of the film 
cannot receive too much advance attention, especially if your 
aim is to produce a ree 1 that can be made up effectively 
and tell a definite story. 

The average cameraman has a rough idea of what is to 
be found in a new locality, but it is good policy to do a 
little research work before tackling the job. Travel books, 
tourist booklets, steamship and railway advertising folders 
all contain information and suggestions for the photographer 
and many ideas can be picked up on the ground by talking 
to the natives at every opportunity. Often it is a trying 
job to listen to all the suggestions given by the local boosters, 
but you never can tell when vou will discover something 
really worthwhile in this way. And many apparently wild 
goose chases often lead to the discovery of a good feature. 

In covering a locality, plan to group the material into 
definite sequences, such as: 

General atmosphere 
Historical landmarks 
Industries 
Customs 
Native dances 
Celebrations 
Religious features 
Military activities 
Spectacular action 

To save time, trouble and film, it is best to weed out 
all the possibilities in each group so that only the out¬ 
standing remain in each class. For example, every coun¬ 
try has historical landmarks, but only a few of the most 
important need to be photographed, as nothing will tire an 
audience quicker than a long drawn out series of ruins and 
buildings without action. 

All countries have industries, so try to select only one or 
two that are unusual or play a part in the commercial im¬ 
portance of the country. Work out each sequence in this 
manner. I believe it is best to devote more time to one 
or two good features than to attempt to cover them all in a 
haphazard manner. 

It is not necessary to go to isolated regions for material 
as there are always many things of interest to be found in 
the world’s largest cities. London is an outstanding ex¬ 
ample of this fact with her street signs, lawyers in wigs, 
uniforms, Hyde Park, tug boats with hinged funnels, bank 
messengers in top hats with money bags locked to the 
wrist—to mention only a few of the atmospheric shots 
available to set off the general views. 

It is not necessary to show only the backward countries, 
but wherever you do have the contrast of the old and the 
new, you can make an interesting camera study—a camel 
on a street crowded with automobiles or a small native 
sailing boat alongside a modern ocean liner. 

When the subject matter has been selected, then comes 
the task of weaving it together into a harmonious whole, 
always striving for some sure fire reaction with humorous, 
beautiful, spectacular or cunning scenes. 

If your reel shows careful selection of location, local at¬ 
mosphere, variety, intimate close-ups, natural scenes, action, 
and above all tells the story in a clear, interesting manner, 
then, whether professional or amateur, you have a travel 
film which can be screened with pride. 
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Showing style of scenario as written by William |. 
Seemann, cinephotographer. The full text of this 
scenario is contained in this article. 


Preparing 
The Scenario 

by 

Karl Hale 

E VEN though you may not be ambitious enough to pre¬ 
pare in such full detail as did Wayne T. Sachs and 
William J. Seemann, a scenario before going into your 
production, still a perusal of their script will indicate how 
thorough these gentlemen are in their story material. Also 
it will indicate the necessity of scene changes and the other 
details which make for good pictures. 

We are submitting an entire scenario which was written 
and made by these gentlemen for your study: 

THE LOST TREASURE 

By Wayne T. Sachs and William j. Seemann. Aug. 27, 1932. 

Main Title—The Lost Treasure. 

Sub-Title—Produced by Wayne T. Sachs and W. J. Seemann. 
Scene 1—Medium Shot. 

Wayne Short and Chalk Tall are seen sitting by 
a stream fishing—Chalk is dozing—Wayne pulls 
in his fish line—spits on the hook and proceeds 
to fish. 

Scene 2—Semi-Close Up. 

Wayne reaches for the worm can—discovers it 
is empty—turns to Chalk—nudges him and tells 
him to go dig more worms. Both argue. 

Scene 3—Close Up. 

Wayne looking into camera—tells Chalk to get 
some worms. 


Scene 4—Close Up. 

Chalk looking into the camera—blinks his eyes 
—argues with Wayne. 

Scene 5—(Same as Scene 2) 

Chalk rises—picks up a spade and hands it to 
Wayne—Wayne jumps up and pushes it back to 
Chalk. Each thumb the spade handle to see who 
wins—Chalk wins—laughs and points to a spot 
for Wayne to dig. Wayne turns to dig—Chalk 
thumbs his nose—Wayne turns suddenly and 
sees Chalk’s hand change into a salute—each 
makes a pass at each other. Wayne starts to 
dig as Chalk goes back to his fishing. 

Scene 6—Semi-Close Up. 

Wayne digging—finds two or three worms and 
then uncovers an old vase. Examines it and then 
excitedly motions for Chalk to come over. Chalk 
rises—comes over to see what Wayne has found. 

Scene 7—Semi-Close Up. 

Wayne and Chalk (standing) examine the vase 
—Chalk holds it high over Wayne’s head— 
Wayne reaches for it and knocks it out of 
Chalk’s hand—both argue a minute, then look 
down—a look of surprise comes over their faces. 

Scene 8—Close Up. 

Vase broken showing a folded map sticking up 
among the broken pieces. Both Chalk’s and 
Wayne’s feet are seen in this close up. 

Scene 9—(Same as Scene 7) 

Chalk and Wayne both reach for the paper at 
the same time—Chalk gets it and both excitedly 
look at it—Chalk says: 

Title 1—“Good gosh, it’s a map to a buried treasure.” 

Scene 10—(Same as Scene 9) 

Both Chalk and Wayne point at the map and 
scan the landscape—Wayne points again at the 
map. 

Scene 1 1—Close Up. 

Portion of the map showing the lone tree marked 
with an arrow and circle. 

Scene 12—(Same as Scene 10) 

Wayne points one way, Chalk the other. Both 
argue and go out of the scene on the left. 

Scene 13—Medium Shot. 

Wayne and Chalk enter the scene from the right 
—walk away from the camera down a trail— 
Both stop and look at the map—and continue 
down the trail and go out of scene to the left 
of camera. Wayne carries map—Chalk carries 
a fishing pole. FADE OUT. 

Scene 14—FADE IN. Medium Shot. 

Wayne and Chalk just finish packing their don¬ 
keys and mount them—Wayne fails to get his 
started—Chalk dismounts—gets a can of gas 
and a funnel from Wayne’s pack. 

Scene 1 5—Close Up. 

Chalk’s hands holding a can marked, GASOLINE. 

Scene 16—Chalk pours the gasoline into the donkey’s ear 
—Sets the can down—gets an automobile crank 
from the pack and starts cranking the donkey 
in front. Smoke pours out of donkey’s rear— 
Chalk mounts—both go out to right. 

Scene 17—Medium Shot. 

Wayne and Chalk riding donkeys enter from the 

(Continued on Page 286) 
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How to 


Preserve Your 


16mm. Films 

by 

L. Cuy Wilky, A. S. C. 

M UCH has been said and written relative to the 
best way to prolong the useful age of processed 
16mm home movie film. But evidence proves 
that the majority of amateurs are still overlooking the seri¬ 
ousness of this matter and in consequence cry for help as 
to what can be done to save their films at a time where it 
is already too late. Like all amateur photographic work, 
the 16mm pictures suffer from the same well known loss 
of interest. The producer is first super-anxious to see his 
pictures. After he is in possession of his roll it will be 
projected and his interest in the roll culminates in the satis¬ 
faction and proud joy of seeing and showing good results. 

But right after this brief incident it happens to the average 
that their pictures are done with and forgotten. Where 
there is no interest, there is no care. After years maybe 
one suddenly thinks of the value and the pleasure of being 
able to review on the screen times and happenings long 
past, however only to find to his regret and disappointment 
that his film records have physically deteriorated to such 
an extent that projection is not possible any more. 

If the amateur would keep in mind the cause of the un¬ 
avoidable deterioration any film will meet with age if not 
properly taken care of, he would not begrudge the little 
extra expense and work involved in the proper preservation 
of his rolls, the value of which might unexpectedly become 
exceptional in the future. 

The reason for this deterioration is very easily under¬ 
stood. A film consists of two layers, one of which is 
mainly gelatine, the other is composed of cellulose nitrate 
or, in case of 16mm film, cellulose acetate. 

Considering a short piece of film hung free and thus sur¬ 
rounded by air it will not take long until we observe a phy¬ 
sical change in this strip mainly noticeable by the shorten¬ 
ing of its original length. A processed film contains a con¬ 
siderable amount of water mainly in the gelatine layer but 
also to a smaller extent in the basic compound. Above this 
there are different chemical solvents and “softeners” in the 
base which, in manufacturing the base from dope solution, 
cannot be removed entirely. 

Due to simple physical laws these liquid compounds of 
water and solvents will unavoidably evaporate in event the 

The humidor can is an important item in the equip¬ 
ment of the amateur. At the left is shown one of 
these containers. Note the perforations in the bot¬ 
tom of the container in which the humidor pad is 
contained. This photo is through the courtesy of 
Bell & Howell Company. 


surrounding atmospheric conditions (depending on tempera¬ 
ture and dryness) are such that the air is able to take up 
these vapors. 

It will therefore be clearly understood the danger of de¬ 
terioration caused by brittleness and shrinkage is increased 
when the following factors increase: 

a. Area of film in direct contact with air. 

b. Volume of surrounding air. 

c. Temperature of air. 

d. Dryness of air. 

The loss of water and solvents in a film causes: 

1st— Brittleness, which leads to deterioration as it in¬ 
creases the danger of damaging the film by breaks during 
handling and projection. 

2nd— Shrinkage, which results in serious projecting trou¬ 
bles such as scratches, breaking of perforation holes and 
finally making projection impossible due to a constant loss 
of the bottom loop. 

A processed film which has shrunk due to loss of water 
and solvent can be restored by artificially adding humidity 
and solvents. Addition of the latter would, however, neces¬ 
sitate special machinery not accessible to the amateur. 
Adding humidity could be either done by the rather slow 
process of putting this film in a humidor or by ask¬ 
ing a finishing plant to have the film re-soaked in water. 
In this case addition of 2 per cent glycerine to the water 
tank is advisable, as this slows down the evaporation of 
humidity after the film is dried. 

However, the replacing of the proper humidity content 
will be of no value in case the decomposition has already 
reached a point where a relatively large amount of solvent 
has left the base. This film will stay brittle and the 
shrinkage can not be corrected to a sufficient degree. 

For these reasons proper care of the film from the be¬ 
ginning is not only better but the only way to guarantee long 
lasting projection life. This care consists of putting the 
roll in a humidor can and watching closely that the atmos¬ 
pheric humidity in the can is always sufficiently high due to 
constantly remoistening of the filter paper at the bottom of 
the can and keeping the can itself stored in a cool place 
(not ice box!) To insure that the filter paper will keep 
its moisture as long as possible it is even better to use mix¬ 
tures of water with glycerine, eucalyptus oil, and spirits of 
camphor. These ingredients can be purchased already mix¬ 
ed from any good photographic dealer. Also it requires less 


(Continued on Page 286) 
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Showing the difference in super sensitive and 
orthochromatic film. The sign has a yellow back¬ 
ground with red letters and red trim. Top photo 
shows result with supersensitive panchromatic 
plate, bottom with orthochromatic plate. We 
give this to indicate that it is not well to use 
ortho on colors in which red or yellow predomi¬ 
nates, nor is it well to use it late afternoon when 
sunlight becomes very yellow. Satisfactory results, 
however, are possible where good sunlight prevails. 

What 

Is Normal? 

by 

Karl Hale 

T HE depression has brought back the orthochromatic 
film in no mean measure. No less than a half dozen 
organizations under various brand names are market¬ 
ing this type of 16mm reversal film for the use of the ama¬ 
teur. 

In view of this fact it behooves us to study this type of 
film a bit in comparison to the faster products which have 
been used so consistently by the cinephotographer. 

The manufacturers of this product are very frank in their 
statements that this film is not so fast as the panchromatic 
or supersensitive types of film. The reason for this, of 
course, is the fact that they are not so sensitive to the 
greens and reds as are the two favorite films. 

Orthochromatic film should be watched carefully by the 


amateur user, not that there is anything particularly lack¬ 
ing in any type of this film, but its emulsion base will con¬ 
trol its speed. 

We find several different types on the market, ranging 
from a normal of F.8 to a normal of F.3.5. 

Let’s first analyze the normal of the different types of 
film. 

We take these normals as we find them out here in Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Supersensitive both of the Afga and Eastman type, as 
well as the Dupont negative, has a normal of F. 16. ..Pan¬ 
chromatic in these three brands has a normal of F. 11. Also 
we know that these two types of film are much faster in 
the early day and late afternoon, with, of course, supersen¬ 
sitive ranging very high in speed in comparison to pan¬ 
chromatic. 

As the day grows later, or early in the morning, the light 
is tinged more with yellow. As we know yellow is made 
up of green and red and these two types of film being sen¬ 
sitive to these two colors makes them faster than ortho¬ 
chromatic which has its strong color value in the blue. 

While, some may argue, the subject they are shooting 
does not possess either red or green, still those colors you 
are shooting still reflect strongly the lights that are cast on 
them. In fact if you will refer to the Eastman book on 
color you will find that the reason any article is of a cer¬ 
tain color is because it is reflecting on that color from the 
spectrum and absorbing the other colors, so if the light that 
is being cast is strong in the yellow, no matter what the 
color of the object you are photographing might be, there 
will be a stronger tendency for that article to throw off 
green or red, depending upon its basic color. 

As a proof of this, you will always find that when a 
woman wishes to match colors she will not do it under 
artificial light but will walk to the door of the store and 
make her color comparison in the daylight. 

The artificial light throws off a great deal of yellow, and 
depending upon the colors used in the mixture of the articles 
to be compared it will be very difficult to compare the 
colors under this artificial yellow light. 

While we speak of the types of film other than pan¬ 
chromatic as orthochromatic, we must correct ourselves in 
a measure and merely cite them as having the speed of 
orthochromatic. Some of these films are based on the 
emulsions which were designed for sound negative, some 
on the emulsions which were made for positive film. 

Such films as Pellex and Kino-lux have a normal of F.8 
for normal outdoor scenes. This is about one stop slower 
than panchromatic. However, the manufacturers of these 
products do not recommend them for interior use, nor do 
they strongly recommend the use of filters. 

The reason for this is that these films, while highly sat¬ 
isfactory for ordinary shooting when the sun is shining and 
will give you good contrasts, are not sensitive in the red 
band of the spectrum and therefore to attempt to use one 
of the yellow, orange or red filters you are holding back 
the blue and endeavoring to photograph on a very small 
portion of the sensitive band of the film. 

We say satisfactory results can be secured with these 
types of film, but one should not expect to secure the con¬ 
trasts in tones that the more expensive film gives. The 
marketers of this film frankly admit that it is of the ortho¬ 
chromatic speed and it behooves the cinephctographer to 
carefully follow the directions contained in the boxes. 

Then there is the slower film which will have a normal 
of f:5.6 or a normal of f:3.5. ..These films y^u will usu- 

(Continued on Page 285) 
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Mysteries 
of Trick 
Photography 

by 

George J. Lancaster, A. S. C. 

E VERY day questions are asked how are the tricks and 
effects accomplished photographically in the profes¬ 
sional motion picture. 

Comparing the motion picture of today with motion pic¬ 
tures as I first knew them, one cannot help being struck 
with the old time methods that were then applied to pho¬ 
tography. The cameras, lenses and film used then are now 
rendered obsolete by the onrush of time. 

Until a short while ago a sixteen millimeter camera had 
its limitations. The new 16 mm. models have incorporated 
many features identical with those that studio cameras pro¬ 
vide. There’s a reflex finder which shows on a ground 
glass screen the field of the taking lens, permitting visual 
focusing with all lenses, variable speed control from 8 to 64 
frames per second, variable shutter for fades and lap dis¬ 
solves, double lens turret, one to eight frame shaft for 
hand cranking, enabling the photographer to wind back the 
exposed film for lap dissolves and double exposures and split 
screen work. 

With all these professional appliances, the 16 mm. enthu¬ 
siast can apply the same technique in his films that is so 
often seen in a theatre presentation. With a little study 
and thought he can work out some of the effects. With 
this thought in mind the editor of the American Cinema¬ 
tographer asked me to unfold some of the tricks from the 
mystery bag, which I will try to explain in detail as clearly 
as possible. 

Starting with the simple effects and gradually working into 
the more complicated operations, I shall begin with the 
fade in and fade out. On the crank handle side of the 
camera there is a lever that opens and closes the eclipse of 
the shutter. By moving the lever slowly to close position 
the scene fades out. With the shutter still closed you may 
then move to a different location. Start the film in motion, 
open the shutter, the scene fades in. Long fades denote 
lapse of time, short fades indicate transition of scenes. Lap 
exposures also denote transition of scenes and are produced 
as fade ins, and fade outs are made the same excepting that 
at the beginning of the fade out the operator must note the 
exact amount of footage exposed. With the shutter in 
closed position the operator rewinds the amount of film 
exposed. Set the camera in the new location, or maybe it 
is desired to move up from a long shot to a medium or a 
close-up of the same scene. Start motor and fade in, mak¬ 
ing sure to fade in on the same amount of film that had 
been rewound. Never pan on a lap dissolve. You may 
want to add a little mystery in your film. Perhaps you 
want someone to appear in the scene and to vanish ghost¬ 
like. Say, for instance, Jack is sitting in his roadster. 
Title—“I wish Jane were here.” She suddenly fades into 



At top first scene photographed. Then camera is 
turned back and center scene photographed cre¬ 
ating the lap at the bottom with the picture of 
course lapping into the center scene again of 
the boat. 


the picture, sitting next to Jack; he registers surprise in 
seeing her there, when suddenly she vanishes as quickly 
as she came. Sounds hard and complicated. Follow close¬ 
ly, this is how it is done: 

The scene opens showing a medium close-up or a long 
shot, as you desire, of Jack sitting alone in a roadster, or 
any other location for that matter. The required footage 
exposed fade out, rewind the film. When the correct 
amount corresponding to the footage used in fading out the 
scene, with shutter still closed, set Jane next to Jack, start 
filming, fading in the scene. Precaution must be taken that 
Jack does not move during the fade in and out. When the 
scene is completely faded in inform the subject IN, so they 
may resume action. Now you want Jane to vanish. Re- 

(Continued on Page 284) 
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Many Films Received For 

Cinematographic Competition 


• Although the closing date for the re¬ 
ceipt of entries in the AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 1933 Amateur 
Competition is more than a week off, the 
number of films already received would 
indicate a greater interest in this year’s 
competition than in the 1932 Contest. 

The wider recognition to be given in 
this competition because of the revised 
rules and the elimination of a first, sec¬ 
ond, third and fourth prize winner has 
undoubtedly caused more to compete for 
the honor which will be accorded to those 
acknowledged winners in the various 
classes. 

While no money is involved in this 
competition it is believed by the cine- 
photographer that no greater honor could 
be accorded him than a recognition by 
the American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers of his efforts in motion picture 
making. 

The American Society of Cinematogra¬ 
phers being a non-profit organization has 
instituted this annual competition through 
its magazine, the AMERICAN CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHER, purely to engender the 
ambition to create better photography 
and better pictures and to assist the ama¬ 
teur in his work. 

The Cinematographers of the Holly¬ 
wood studios are conceded the greatest 

Philadelphia Holds Contest 

• The Cinema League of Philadelphia is 

conducting a 16mm film contest 

among the amateurs within a radius of 
seventy-five miles of that city. 

This contest is broken up into two 
divisions. Division one includes pictures 
produced entirely by an individual and 
Division two includes pictures made by 
more than one person or clubs. 

The contest will be judged by Eric M. 
Knight, Public Ledger cinema critic; C. 
E. Anderson, technical editor, The Cam¬ 
era; William M. Rittase, prominent Phila¬ 
delphia photographer; J. Frank Copeland, 
noted artist, and A. R. Boyd, president 
of the Fox Theatre Corp. 

The entrees are restricted to units of 
400-foot reels and are to be sent to Cin¬ 
ema League of Philadelphia, Fifth Floor, 
Architects Building, 17th and Sansom 
Streets, Philadelphia. 

The prizes for Division one will be: 
First Prize—The Eric M. Knight Trophy; 
Second Prize—The League Medal. 

Prizes in Division two will be: First 
Prize—The Ellis Cimbel Cup; and Second 
Prize—The League Medal. 


cameramen of the entire world. They 
have launched the new styles in photog¬ 
raphy; they have created new methods 
and it is acknowledged that such things 
as back lighting was first brought force¬ 
fully to the attention of the photogra¬ 
phers of the world through the motion 
picture. 

These men are concentrating on pho¬ 
tography every day in the year. They 
must devise new ways and means to se¬ 
cure effects; to give a photography that 
is in harmony with the story. 

It is their keen interest in the art of 
photography that has prompted them to 
institute this annual competition for the 
amateur. And it is conceded that a rec¬ 
ognition in this competition is the great¬ 
est honor any amateur can achieve. 



Rod To Steady Camera 

• C. O. Russell of Panama City, Florida, 
has hit upon a simple device to steady 

his Eymo camera. As shown in the il¬ 
lustration this rod consists of seven- 
eighths inch metal four and one-half 
feet high mounted onto the bottom of 
the camera handle. According to Rus¬ 
sell, this gives pictures with professional 
steadiness without the trouble of carrying 
a tripod around. 

Oakland Nominates Officers 

• The Greater Oakland Motion Picture 
Club at its recent meeting nomi¬ 
nated members to be elected to its 
board of directors. Those nominated 
include Gene Ritzmann, Elton Fox, Har¬ 
old Hock, W. C. Latimer, Edwin C. Ro¬ 
senberg, Ben Randall, Ralph Fox, Frank 
Tiscornia, Carl Finch and E. G. Thomp¬ 
son. 


Contest Winners 

Winners of the AMERICAN 
CINEMATOGRAPHER’S 19 3 3 
Amateur Competition will be an¬ 
nounced in the December issue. 
Indications are this year’s contest 
will surpass that of last year in 
number of entries. Again prac¬ 
tically the entire world is repre¬ 
sented with many entries coming 
from across the Atlantic as well 
as the Pacific. 


Amateur Book on Sound 

• Designed for amateur consumption, the 

Pitman Publishing Corporation of New 

York have just published a book authored 
by Bernard Brown, B.Sc., under the title 
“Amateur Talking Pictures and Record¬ 
ing.” 

This book treats of the fundamentals 
of sound recording starting with Home 
Recording, giving Electrical Data, de¬ 
scribing Home Recording Equipment, 
Talking Pictures, their development 
and principles. There is a chapter 
devoted to the essentials of Sound on 
Disc Equipment as well as other valuable 
data for the amateur who wishes to se¬ 
cure some of the basic principles of 
Sound in motion pictures. 

The book contains more than 200 
pages of editorial matter and illustra¬ 
tions and sells for $2.25. 

Amateur Becomes Dealer 

• Mr. D. Knegt, former secretary of the 

Amateur Club in Eindhoven, Holland, 

has established himself as a dealer in the 
Hague handling both 35 and 16 mm. 
products. Knegt will operate under the 
firm name of Nederlandsch Kinotechnisch 
Bedrijfsbureau. He is desirous of hand¬ 
ling photographic materials made in 
America. The business address of Knegt 
is: Kraaienlaan 9, The Hague, Holland. 

L. A. Cine Club Contest 
Closes 

The annual contest which is conduct¬ 
ed by the Los Angeles Cine Club will 
close in November for the year 1933. 

The American Cinematographer’s staff 
will act as the final judges for the club. 
In this list of judges there will also be 
several members of the American Society 
of Cinematographers. 

The December meeting, at which the 
winners will be announced, will be under 
the sponsorship of the American Cine- 
matographer, at which time it is expected 
that in addition to showing the pictures 
of the club prize winners, several of the 
winning pictures in the magazine’s con¬ 
test will also be presented. 

According to President Memory of this 
club, work on their club picture showing 
the construction of Boulder Dam is pro¬ 
ceeding rapidly. Recently the entire club 
made a trip to the dam for production 
purposes. 








FADES — DISSOLVES 

To fade out and fade in with 
the Special you slowly close, 
then slowly open the variable 
shutter. When you wind back the 
film after the fade-out the same 
technique makes dissolves— 
shown at the right above. 

MASK SHOTS 

The Special’s masks are slipped 
into a slot before the film. Cir¬ 
cle, oval, two horizontal and 
two vertical half masks are sup¬ 
plied with the Special. Other 
designs are available on order. 

DOUBLE EXPOSURES 

With the use of the horizontal 
or vertical half masks and the 
winding back features, the same 
individual is easily made to ap¬ 
pear twice in a scene. 


Professional range 

WITH 16 MM. ECONOMY 


P ROFESSIONALS and advanced amateurs 
alike acclaim Cine-Kodak Special as 
the one 16 mm. camera of complete movie 
making scope...the one camera designed 
for the express purpose of freeing the am¬ 
bitious picture taker from the restrictions 
of less versatile equipment and permitting 
screen effects impossible, or, at best, 
difficult to make in the past. 

MANY EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 

To mention but a few of the Special’s unique ad¬ 
vantages: it has a variable shutter for fades and 
dissolves, variable speed control—8 to 64 frames 
per second, two-lens turret head for six inter¬ 
changeable lenses, reflex finder for ground glass 
focusing with all lenses, spring motor drive and 
hand cranks, single frame release for animation 
effects, set of six masks, interchangeable film 
chambers for switching from black-and-white 
film to Kodacolor. 

The basic model of Cine-Kodak Special is 
equipped with Kodak Anastigmat /. 1.9 lens, 
double lens turret, one ioo-foot film chamber, 
set of six masks. Cost, thus equipped, $375. Quo¬ 
tations on adaptations of this basic model will 
gladly be given and construction of the equip¬ 
ment executed on special order. For further de¬ 
tails write for the Cine-Kodak Special Book. 

If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak 


Cine-Kodak 


SPECIAL 


brings Hollywood 
technique to the 
making of your 
home movies 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, New York 
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Hi 


wide a 9 "radius 

YOUR OWN 

H ighiij Perfected 

Talking Picture 

THEATRE 


<5V„ 


ICTOR has made the 16mm Sound-on-Film 
Talking Motion Picture as practical as the silent 
film for Business, School, Church, and Home appli¬ 
cation. 


The really amazing feature of the ANIMATO- 
PHONE — Victor's new 16mm Sound-on-Film Pro¬ 
jector— is not so much that it reproduces sound 
and pictures comparable in quality to the very finest 
of professional showings, but that it does so with¬ 
out requiring any more skill for operation than is 
needed for manipulating the dials of any radio. 


The ANIMATOPHONE is easy to care for, too. 
Vital ,parts are all quickly accessible for cleaning, 
and slip back into keyed positions without requir¬ 
ing adjustments. Coupled with rugged construction, 
this feature insures continuous satisfactory perform¬ 
ance. 


Write for literature and arrange for demon¬ 
strations. 


Victor Animatograph Corpn. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

2*1 W. JJlh St, N. Y. C. 6JO S. Grind, Los Ang.Us 



AmmAT@PHonE 


Mysteries of Trick 
Photography 

(Continued from Page 281) 

peat the same operation fading out, re¬ 
wind; Jane exits scene, and fade in. 
Remember the camera must be on a tri¬ 
pod and perfectly rigid. 

Now we come to the split scene opera¬ 
tion. The Cine Kodak Special is equipped 
with masks of various designs. The split 
screen masks are right and left vertical, 
and upper and lower horizontal. Per¬ 
haps you have witnessed a showing in 
which the actor portrayed two characters 
simultaneously in the same scene. You 
had seen him talking to his double, shak¬ 
ing hands and so forth. This is done by 
masking off half the aperture with the 
vertical split screen mask. “Line up the 
shot” as you desire, make positive the 
camera is absolutely rigid, with red chalk 
or black thread, divide the “set” in half 
corresponding to the edge or a little out 
frame of the mask. The subject may 
move in the defined limits of the open 
screen. Perhaps your script requires the 
actor to shake hands with himself. This 
“bit of business” requires rehearsals. 
Place another person on the mask side of 
the set at the exact position the sub¬ 
ject is to stop. The person on the blank 
side of the scene merely places his hand 
into the scene, say about to the wrists 
protruding into the scene. The scene 
taken, the subjects hold their position, 
close the shutter, rewind the film to the 
starting point, change masks in the cam¬ 
era, then change the actor to the other 
side of the set, and place his hand into 
the scene, say about to the wrist. When 
the doubling business is done and the 
double exits scene—stop the camera, re¬ 
move the mask, and resume filming the 
scene. 

The upper and lower mask is used in 
many novel ways. Suppose you desire to 
introduce your cast, and you desire to 
present each individually on the screen, 
with their names at the foot of the 
screen. First have the title cards made 
for each of the characters. The letter¬ 
ing so arranged in the lower portion of 
the card so as to line up in the frame of 
the open portion of the lower screen. As 
you start “shooting” the title, note the 
footage exposed. Close the shutter, re¬ 
wind the exposed film, remove the upper 
mask and insert the lower mask. Then 
line up the “shot” with the character in 
center frame medium close up. Open 
shutter and expose film corresponding to 
the title footage. You will have a nice 
credit title. You may work out many 
novel split screen “shots,” and one may 
apply many novel effects to one’s sub¬ 
ject. 

The stop motion appliance, adapted to 
this wonderful camera, affords the cam¬ 
era owner opportunities unheard of in the 



CRAIG JR. 
SPLICER *3 5 ° 

^ Now available for use with both 8 mm 
and l6 mm films. 



CRAIG SPLICER *IO 

^ Now available in 16 mm size for use 
with either silent or sound on film films 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY Co. 

1031 South Broadway 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 

Represented by Am pro in the East 


BELL & HOWELL 

Used Equipment Guaranteed 
Perfect 

50 % off Catalog Price! 

MODELS 

70DA with Sesamee Case 
70DA with Hand Crank 
70A with Carrying Case 
57C Projector and carrying case 
57CC Projector and Carrying 
Case 

Continuous Projector Attach¬ 
ment 

Filmophone Sound on Disc de¬ 
producer 

Kodacolor Lens and Filter As¬ 
sembly for Projector 
IRIS VICNETTER, 

Photometer 

Exposure Meter . . Heyde Range 
Finder . . Halldorson Twin 

Mazda Light . . Extra Carrying 
Cases for Cameras and Projectors 
. . 400 ft. Reels . . Humidors . . 
Kodacolor and Character title 
writer . . Other screens . . Ilex 
Lenses . . Enlarger . . Pilot 

Light . . Etc. 

FREE Silent and Sound 16mm 
Library Membership and Catalog. 

TRADE INS ACCEPTED 

MOCULL BROS. 

1944 Boston Road, N. Y. C. 
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16 mm. department. Various methods 
are applied to photographing animations, 
but the basic principle still exists. Vol¬ 
umes could be written on this subject 
alone. But I shall give the Cine Kodak 
Special cameraman a little action plot 
in stop motion to work out. Or, he may 
want to work out an idea he has long 
cherished. First I would suggest to those 
who do not know exactly the principle 
of motion as it is photographed, to study 
the action of a person walking or run¬ 
ning in a print. You will note that each 
frame of film is an individual picture. 

Now let’s make a human interest story 
the plot of which is centered in little 
Betty Jane’s nursery. Betty falls asleep; 
she dreams her little dolly and toy poodle 
dog come to life. The doll and dog walk 
across the room, climb up the chair and 
look over the crib rail. Having noted 
each individual movement in your reel of 
film just examined you can apply the 
same movement to dolly to create the 
illusion that she is actually walking. 
Place her in action. Photograph that 
pose in stop motion, then place her in 
the next movement, press the button for 
an exposure and so on. The finished 
print will show that dolly actually walks, 
as one sees in the popular cartoons. Each 
movement is a separate drawing; each 
drawing commands an individual expo¬ 
sure. 

Suppose you desire to photograph a 
bud opening into full bloom. Set the 
camera, expose two or three frames, at 
30-minute intervals until the bud is en¬ 
tirely open. 

You may want the lettering of your 
titles to appear, as assembling, into sen¬ 
tences from a heap of letters at the foot 
of the title card. By placing each letter 
into a series of actions as described above, 
making individual exposures, the illu¬ 
sion created would be that the letters 
flew out of the pile into sequence. 

Identical procedures may be applied to 
photographing titles, backgrounds, lap 
dissolves. All can be worked out with 
just a little planning ahead—such are 
the simple little tricks in the bag of mys¬ 
tery. 


What IsNormal? 

(Continued from Page 280) 

ally find a bit cheaper than the faster 
products, but they have certain possibili¬ 
ties and are turned to by many because 
of their price. 

It is natural because of their speed 
the period during the day in which they 
can be used is limited. The light must 
be good, the shadows not too deep. 

The illustration accompanying this ar¬ 
ticle is interesting from the standpoint 
of what supersensitive film will do in 
comparison to ortho when photographing 
colors. We have given this illustration 
so that the amateur can avoid such c-olor 
schemes when he is using orthochromatic 
film, and also to show him in a measure 



/HE History of 16 mm Motion Pictures dates 
from Victor’s introduction of the world’s first 
16 mm equipments. Thruout its pages runs a story 
of many advancements innovated by Victor. 


During even the darkest days of the depres¬ 
sion VICTOR, with the traditional courage of the 
true pioneer, pushed steadily upward and onward. 
While many marked time, Victor continued to 
create .... giving the world new features and 
finer equipments. 


Upper left —The 10FH Premier Hi-Power 
Victor Projector (shown with fl600' reel 
attachment). Victor MASTER PROJEC¬ 
TORS list at from $123.00 up. 

♦ 

Upper right — The all-feature Model 5 
Camera with Reverse Action, Visual Focus¬ 
ing, 5 Speeds, Revolving Turret, etc. . . • 
$175.00 with 1", F 2.9 lens. 


Also, it was VICTOR who established a new 
(and still unequalled) standard of cine values. 
Sensing the inevitable collapse of the old order 
of values, Victor initiated a nbw range of prices 
based on anticipated increases in sales. Fortun¬ 
ately that greater volume materialized . . . which 
is why Victor offerings continue to represent the 
greatest values in the history of 16 mm. 

Ask Your Dealer to show you the newest 
Victor Models. 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORP’N. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U. S. A. 

242 W. 55th St., New York City 650 S&. Grand, Los Angeles 


Loicer right —Most sensational of camera 
values . . . 5-speed Model 3 Victor. $67.50 
with F 2.9, 1” Fixed Focus lens. 



WORLD'S FINEST lE'Vm MOTION PICTURE EIUIIPMENT 
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Indoors -Outdoors 

With 

MEYER LENSES 

With its quota of gray days anticipating 
the winter to come or its fine days typical 
of autumn at its best, November provides 
an all-round use for your camera—indoors 
and out . . . Fortified with Hugo Meyer 
Wide Angle and Telephoto Lenses, your 
camera acquires a new precision and utility, 
an enhanced speed and covering power in 
the former and a keener penetration of dis¬ 
tance in the latter. 

WIDE-ANGLE 
Kino-Plasmat f-1.5 
Trioplan f-2.8 

TELEPHOTO 
Trioplan f-2.8 — f-4.5 
Tele-Megor f-4 and f-5.5 

HUGO MEYER TRIOPLAN LENSES ARE 
STANDARD EQUIPMENT ON VICTOR 
AND SIMPLEX CAMERAS 



Literature on Request 


HUGO MEYER & CO. 

245 West 55th Street New York 



Uses 6 Photoflood 
High Efficiency Bulbs. 
Current Draw Only 
9.37 Amps. 

3500 Watts Efficiency 
Adjustable Height 
41/2 to 7 Feet 
Lamp House Set Any 
Angle Thru 180 De¬ 
grees. 

Built-In Dimming 
Switch Permits Half 
Voltage During Prep¬ 
arations. 

12 Foot Connecting 
Cord. 

Price 

$22.50 

See at Your Dealers 
or Write for Details 


j. C HAILE Cr SONS 

Motion Picture Dept. 

.215 Walnut St._Cincinnati. Ohio. 





what happens when the light becomes too 
yellow. 

While we realize this is an extreme 
illustration, still it brings out more clear¬ 
ly than we could describe in words the 
color rendition of these two types of mo¬ 
tion picture film. 

So in selecting your film for the pic- 
lures you intend to take bear in mind the 
color sensitivities of these different types 
of film. Or if you have the film, select 
your scenes and picture to conform with 
the film you are using. 


How To Preserve Your 
1 6mm Films 

(Continued from Page 279) 

frequent renewal of this combination 
than it does application of water to your 
humidor pad. Some claim that twice a 
year is sufficient to add this mixture to 
the humidor pad. 

As the majority of 16mm film used 
is reversible it is strongly urged that 
duplicates be made before the original is 
scratched or damaged due to repeated 
projections. Then it will be possible to 
keep the original constantly under safe 
storing conditions and use it only when 
a new dupe is desired. 

This is of special importance for films 
which undergo repeated projection, not 
only because the projection and handling 
of any roll of film always presents the 
danger of scratching, but also by reason 
of the fact that the heat of projection 
accelerates the shrinking process, so that 
over a period of time even safely stored 
film might become critically brittle and 
shrink from the influence of heat be¬ 
cause of repeated projections. 

Preparing the Scenario 

(Continued from Page 278) 

left. Wayne is in the lead 
and is holding out an ear of 
corn on a pole in front of the 
donkey. Both are having a 
hard time to make the ani¬ 
mals keep moving. They go 
out of scene on the right— 
as they swing towards the 
camera. FADE OUT. 

Scene 1 8—Long Shot. 

FADE IN—Wayne and Chalk 
on donkeys com? around a 
turn in the mountains—both 
wipe their brows—dismount 
—Wayne takes out the map. 
Wayne points one way— 
Chalk the other—Both argue 
as to which way the treasure 
is located. Suddenly Wayne 
sees the lone tree—points— 
both look from map to tree 
and back again—they run 
down bank and past camera 
to the left. 

Scene 19—Medium Shot. 

Wayne and Chalk run into the 



The new Northeast 
Twin Reflector has 
a solid, durable, 
heavier tripod 
stand. Reflectors 
may be attached at 
any part of stand, 
grouped together— 
spaced--are adjust¬ 
able at any angle 
and may be low¬ 
ered or raised at 
will. Complete with one 12" reflector, 
tripod, 12 ft. extension cord and 3-way 
junction block—$5.00; Additional Re¬ 
flectors, $3.50 each. With the Hi-Low 
Reflector which permits the use of low 
switch and extends the life of your lamp 
indefinitely—$6.50; Additional Hi-Low 
Reflectors—$5.00 each. 


A N EW 

^ Northeast 

Reflector 


provides the maxi¬ 
mum in flexible 
lighting. 


Northeast Products Co. 

Tewksbury - Mass. 


American Cinematographer Now $2.50 
a Year 



CUSTOM BUILT 16 MM 
PROFESSIONAL CAMERA 
WITH SOUND ON FILM 

9 1000 ft. magazines optional 
0 400 ft. magazines, regular equip¬ 
ment 

• 200 ft. magazines optional 
9 Veeder-Roof footage counter 
9 Mask slot, and reverse take-up 
9 One frame and 8 frame crank 
9 Coerz Variable view finder 
9 Focus-on-film, 1 Ox magnification, 
upright image 

9 Four lens turret, standard lens 
mounts 

9 Variable shutter for fades and 
laps 

9 Side tension aperture 
9 Silent Cam movement 

Special equipment designed and 
built 


ERIC M. BERNDT 


SOUND 


112 East 73rd Street 
New York 


COLOR 














































picture from a distant point— 
entering to the right of scene 
—both run up to a lone tree 
in the foreground—they look 
for the arrow and circle mark 
Chalk spies it and points from 
the tree to the map. 

Scene 20—Close Up. 

Hand pointing to the tree on 
the map showing the arrow 
and circle. 

Scene 21 — (Same as Scene 19) 

Both very happy as Wayne 
points to mark on the tree. 

Scene 22—Close Up. 

Hand points to the arrow and 
circle mark on the tree. 

Scene 23—Wayne and Chalk shake 
hands—Wayne tells Chalk to 
go get the donkeys—Chalk 
goes out from the way he en¬ 
tered. Wayne looks at map 
and points. 

Scene 24—Close Up. 

Hand pointing to direction 
No. 1 on the map. 

Scene 25—Wayne steps off twenty 
paces from the tree. Looks 
at the map. 

Scene 26—Close Up. 

Hand pointing to direction 
No. 2 on map. 

Scene 27—(Same as Scene 25) 

Wayne looks up from map— 
takes three steps to the side. 
Looks at the map. 

Scene 28—Close Up. 

Map showing hand pointing 
to direction No. 3. 

Scene 29—(Same as Scene 27) 

Wayne looks up from map— 
takes five steps backwards 
and falls down—slowly he 
rises and makes a big jump 
to the right. Chalk enters 
at this point leading the two 
donkeys—Wayne points to 
the spot where the map in¬ 
dicates the treasure is buried. 
Chalk takes a pick and shovel 
from the pack animals. 

:Scene 30—Semi-Close Up. 

Chalk offers Wayne the pick 
and shovel—Wayne pushes it 
back to Chalk. They start 
thumbing the pick handle— 
Chalk wins—they make a 
pass at each other—Chalk 
laughs and points out the spot 
for Wayne to dig. Chalk sits 
down and reads the treasure 
map—Wayne starts to dig 
and throws the first shovelful 
of dirt on Chalk, who rises 
and makes a pass at Wayne. 
Chalk sits down again as 
Wayne starts to dig. 

LScene 31—Medium Close Up. 

FAST MOTION—Wayne dig¬ 
ging. FADE OUT. 
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Pan-American 
Cinema Studios 

Flies the “Blue Eagle” While Producing 

16mm Sound-On-Film Pictures 

Single or Double System Recording 
Sound Stage and Location Facilities 
Dubbing Sound to Silent Subjects 

All work done directly on 16 mm. Film 

We also reduce 35mm. Sound-On-Film subjects 
to 16mm. Sound-On-Film using the perfected 
P.C.S. electrical re-recording system. 

Next month we will announce the title of our first professional 16 mm. 
sound on film short subject release. 

Further Particulars and Prices on Request 

Pan-American Cinema Studios 

142 Columbia Ave. North Bergen, N. J. 

‘‘The Pioneer 16mm *Sound-on-Film* Picture Producer’* 


P. 

c. 

s. 


i)UKNL\r, 

GRAINLESS 

— 16 mm Negative Developing— 

Dunning Grainless is not a film; it is a developing 
formula, used by Dunning only, that gives you an 
absolutely grainless positive, never before possible 
in 16mm prints made from a contact negative. Buy 
your negative—such as Dupont Panchromatic or Su¬ 
persensitive—from any dealer and send to Dunning 
for Grainless developing and printing. 

SS • We make a specialty of reducing 

Sg 35mm to 16mm. 

DUMIXG PROCESS COMPANY 

932 NORTH LA BREA AVE. - - - HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Scene 32—FADE IN—Semi-Close Up. 

Two hours later Wayne is still 
digging in a hole waist deep. 
Chalk is sleeping. Wayne 
throws down the shovel— 
climbs out of the hole—gives 
Chalk a push awakening him 
Wayne grabs the map—tears 
it up and throws it at Chalk 
—who gives Wayne a push 
knocking him into the hole— 
Wayne stands up—wipes the 
dirt from his eyes—notices a 
corner of a box protruding 
from the side of the hole. 
Wayne motions to Chalk who 
jumps into the hole—both 
tug and finally get the box 


K 
I 

N- 

,0-LUX 

Users of Kin-O- 
Lux No. 1 will 
continue to de¬ 
rive satisfactory 
results with this 
film during ex¬ 
posures.. in 
bright, sunny 
weather; however 
conditions of cloud and 
haze occasionally found in 
the fall suggest the use of Kin-O-Lux 
No. 2—a faster film and only a trifle 
more expensive. 

No. 1—100 ft. in green box.$3.00 

No. 2—100 ft. in red box.$3.50 

Including Processing, Scratch Proofing 
and Return Postage 

KIN-O-LUX, Inc. losw.wst. 

_ New York 
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BROOKS 

Effect and Filter 

HOOD 



COMPLETE WITH 

Filter and Effect 
Devices 


A unique accessory containing a 
Badgley Filter Holder unit and 
equipped with 5-2" square fil¬ 
ters sealed in optical glass. Two 
filters serve the purpose of nor¬ 
mal correction, moonlight, fog 
effect and distant shots; one, 
diffusion for portraits and close- 
ups, one for heavy diffusion and 
one for diffused Iris which 
shows a clear portion merging 
into diffused edges. Keyhole 
and binocular masks together 
with square opening and closing 
Iris effect are also included. 
Other effects such as heart, 
shamrock, star or porthole are 
easily constructed by the 
amateur. 

This device differs radically from 
similar accessories in its ability 
to hold standard 2" filters, 
masks, wipe-outs, etc., at a far 
enough away distance from the 
lens to avoid blurring or dis¬ 
tortion on the film. The filters 
may be also used behind the 
hood. 



□ Substantially made, light, at¬ 
tractive in appearance, this is 
a standard unit which fits on 
any lens barrel from 1 5-8" and smaller. 
Since this valuable accessory is so very 
moderately priced, there is no reason why 
the amateur should deprive himself of the 
possibility here offered to gain all the 
professional effects which it can confer. 
Send for detailed literature and for com¬ 
plete list of other filters suitable for this 
device. 

$8.50 

Free Trial Gladly Granted 

Burleigh Brooks 


127 West 42nd St. 


New York 


STINEMAN SYSTEM 

FOR 


DEVELOPING 


AND PRINTING 


16mm, 35mm and 


Aerial Mapping Film 


R. P. Stineman, Mgr. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

IT, -nr-™.* 

918 Sunset Blvd. 


loose—they throw it up on 
the bank. 

Scene 33—Semi-Close Up. 

Wayne and Chalk try to open 
the treasure box—Wayne 
takes the shovel and pries it 
open—both reach into the 
box. 

Scene 34—Close Up. 

Wayne and Chalk’s hands ex¬ 
amine the contents of the 
treasure box. 

Scene 35—(Same as Scene 33) 

Wayne and Chalk take an 
ancient flintlock—two pow¬ 
der horns—a pair of spurs— 
a sword—from the box one 
at a time and disgustedly 
throw them on the ground— 
they turn the box upside 
down, emptying it—both sit 
down and are very discour¬ 
aged. Wayne’s eye catches 
the sight of something on the 
ground—both dive for it. 

Scene 36—Close Up. 

Powder horn on the ground 
with gold pieces around it— 
Wayne’s and Chalk’s hands 
finger the gold pieces. 


Self Photography with the 
16 mm 

(Continued from Page 275) 
off the picture angle so that neither one 
of us would walk out of the scene while 
the camera was doing its “robot” act. 

I understand self-timing devices for 
still cameras are not a new thing, but to 
me Foster’s gadget is the first one that 
has come to my attention for the motion 
picture 16mm camera. However, my 
research has not gone deeply into this 
matter. Still, to me the fact that a man 
should have built a contrivance such as 
this with the few tools possessed by Fos¬ 
ter is something to marvel at. You see 
Foster is not a mechanic. He is in the 
insurance business and that certainly is 
a far cry from anything mechanical. 


Birth of the News Reel 

(Continued from Page 269) 

that amazed the world even to this day— 
the great drive by the Marines. 

High war adventures of photography 
go to Merle La Voy, a stalwart youth 
from the Minnesota woods. He went 
around the world with Ben Boyce as pho¬ 
tographer for the Chicago Mail, in 1913. 
He was the only man ever to photograph 
the sacred Taj Mahal, and presented a 
copy to Woodrow Wilson. Later La Voy 
went to war, and was stationed in Eng¬ 
land. Some time later while trying to 
photograph the diplomats as they enter¬ 
ed the headquarters he was arrested by 
the Scotland Yard men as a spy suspect. 
After a courtmartial he identified himself 
with credentials from the war depart- 


CINEART FILMS 

ANNOUNCING 

SIX DRAMAS OF 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Six Reels 16mm Each 

“With Daniel Boone Thru the 
Wilderness” 

“With Ceneral Custer at the 
Little Big Horn” 

“With Buffalo Bill on the U. P. Trail” 

“With Davy Crockett at the 
Fall of the Alamo” 

“With Sitting Bull at the 
Spirit Lake Massacre” 

“With Kit Carson Over the 
Creat Divide” 


Also 

16mm and 
8mm 

MICKEY 

MOUSE 

Cartoons 


Write For Our Catalogue 


Laboratory Work 

Complete Laboratory facilities for de¬ 
veloping and printing 8mm, 16mm and 
35 mm Film. Silent and Sound. 

HOLLYWOOD FILM 
ENTERPRISES, INC. 

6060 SUNSET BOULEVARD 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 



Be sure this trademark is perfo¬ 
rated into the main title 


American Cinematographer Now $2.5(X 
a Year 


BARGAINS!!! 

WRITE 

SUNNY SCHICK 

Cinemachinery Brokers 

I have what you want, orr 
can sell what you have: 
Bargains in Equipment: 

BELL & HOWELL 
EASTMAN 
SIMPLEX 
VICTOR 

STEWART-WARNER 

Save 30% to 60% on cameras, projectors: 
and accessories. 

N. R. A. Member 

Since 1925 Dept. 1 25, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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merits in the United States and England. 
In return for this grave mistake an apol¬ 
ogy was offered and also a “break” cher¬ 
ished by the camera reporters stationed 
there—the exclusive permission to pho¬ 
tograph the war diplomats as they en¬ 
tered and left No. 10 Downing Street, 
from the front window. 

Outstanding among the adventures and 
daring displayed, none are equal to those 
of Arial Varges, Ace of Aces and in the 
service of the International News Reel. 
While overseas he had seen on the screen 
in Geneva movies of the modern sea wolf 
and German raider, Moewe. A thrilling 
camera record had been produced of the 
activities of this daring ship to serve as 
international propaganda to the German 
people, to uphold their spirits and cour¬ 
age. This picture had been sought by 
the foreign war lords and secret agents. 
Through unexplainable sources Varges got 
scent of the film in an obscure Euro¬ 
pean capitol. He had always demon¬ 
strated considerable facility in doing 
things. In the meantime Great Britain 
put a ban on all Hearst International’s 
stuff. Varges eluded all restrictions by 
becoming a captain in the British Army 
and was attached to the Intelligence and 
Photographic Corps. Now Captain Var¬ 
ges in the British uniform was bent on 
gaining possession of the film, which was 
now in the home of a secret agent. He 
met the fair agent through a renowned 
chauffeur, and after a wine supper and 
a display of gold, he gained what he went 
after. 

One day in 1920 the diplomatic pouch 
was received at the British Consulate in 
New York. It included a considerable 
package under the seal of Captain Var¬ 
ges, and addressed to Edgar B. Hatrick, 
General Manager for the International 
News Reel, 228 William Street, New 
York City. The Moewe film had ar¬ 
rived. 

In 1926-27, Emanuel Cohen and Al 
Richard left the Pathe Weekly, and or¬ 
ganized the Paramount News with the 
editorial offices in the new Paramount 
Building, 544 West 43d Street. With 
Cohen went many of the Pathe ace men 
who were pioneers of the news game. 
Paramount News swept the world like a 
storm. It became at once successful pho¬ 
tographically, pictorially and in news and 
make-up. His men trekked the world 
in golf shoes and knickers, in silk hats 
and stiff shirts, in gum boots and slick¬ 
ers. Far into the Labrador’s icy snows 
and to the bottom of the earth. An¬ 
other risked his life in the treacherous 
rapids and flows in the mighty Yukon. 
Such were the men on Cohen’s staff. 

There were war time adventures of 
j daring photographed in 1918; as time 
went on new aces came. Outstanding 
I among any news story pictured, one that 
| won the Academy of Motion Picture Arts 
j and Sciences award, was the Byrd Ant- 
I arctic Expedition to the South Pole, 
j Joseph T. Rucker and Willard Van Der 
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from everywhere 

COME RENTALS FOR 


The Most Comprehensive Rental Library of 16mm 
Talking and Sound on Disc Subjects for Movie Fans 

This service is now available to users within 48 hour parcel post 


delivery distance of New York City. Rental Fee $1.00 per night, 
including 400 ft. reel and disc. Send 25c today for catalog of 
subjects. 

Exchange and Rental of 16mm Silent Films 

This library was the first to exchange 400 ft. films for $1.00 plus 
postage . . . and maintain its strictly high class service. Quality not 
alone in the condition of film stock but in subjects which we insist upon 
being interesting. Rental Fee for Features of from 5 to 9 reels . $1.50 
per day to members. 



New Releases 


• Comedies 
% Dramas 

• Novelties 

• Action 

• Thrillers 


All new interesting 
subjects. 

Made from original 
negatives on 400 
ft. reels. 

Prices from $10.25 to 
$12.25 
64 subjects 
Catalog will be sent 
on receipt stamp- 
envelope. 


To Dealers: 

New silent service for 20 
weeks or more. Write to¬ 
day for full details. Last 
year we were unable to 
take care of several late 
applicants. Write u s 
promptly. 


NAVILI© 


Broadway & Chauncey 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 



A Sensational Movie Camera Offer! 

The New 4-Speed 1933 Model 

Stewart-Warner 

16mm. MOVIE CAMERA 


Fitted with 

f-1.5 Wollensak Lens 

at half price! Regularly listed at $97.50 


e SPY CLASS FINDER 
e SPRINC DRIVEN 

• Holds 50 or 100 ft. roll 16 
mm. film (any make) 


OUR PRICE Sturdy, light in weight, built 
for years of service, it ha: 
^ A 0 7^ man y features found only in 
■ 7 ^ cameras of much higher 

price, including: 


Zipper case sup¬ 
plied with camera, 
$4.75 EXTRA. 

Mail Orders Filled. 


• 4 speeds (one of which is 

S-L-O-W MOTION) 

• f-1.5 WOLLENSAK LENS 

(one inch focus in mi¬ 
crometer focusing mount) 


WILLOUGHBYS 

110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 

Photographic Supplies Exclusively Since 1899 


ONE OF THE GREATEST TECHNICAL 

BOOKS IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL Vol. 1 

Now Only $2.50 per copy 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOCRAPHERS 
6331 Hollywood Blvd..Hollywood. Calif. 
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Laboratory Specialists 


Still and Motion Picture 
Cameras and Accessories 
Dealing Direct With the 
Consumer 

• 

CINEFILM 

Per 100 Feet 2 Rolls For 

$2.79 $5.39 

Including Processing— 

24 Hour Service 

The extreme care that we take with 
every individual roll guarantees better 
than average results. Thousands of 
enthusiastic users highly praise the 
quality of our film. A NEW ROLL 
REPLACED FREE IF YOU ARE NOT 
SATISFIED. 

• 

FOR YOUR INDOOR MOVIES TRY FOTO- 
SHOP NECATIVE AND POSITIVE FILM— 
AS FAST AS ANY HIGH SPEED PANCHRO¬ 
MATIC FILM ON THE MARKET. 

• 

Developing as a negative instead of a re¬ 
versal brings out additional detail. 

$5.50 per 100 foot- 

including processing and the return of 
both the negative and positive print 
to you. 

• 

OUR LABORATORY IS EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE ALL YOUR NEEDS. DUPLICATE 
PRINTS FROM YOUR FILMS, $3.00 per 100 
foot—Minimum order $1.50. 

TITLINC — EDITING 
SPECIAL ART TITLES 
ORDER 

Victor 
Camera 

New Model 
5 speed--F-2.9 
Dallmeyer lens. 

$67.50 

TRADES ACCEPTED 

Write for list of bargains in Cameras 
and Projectors 

NEW RELEASES IN THE 
“RANDOM SHOT” SERIES 
No. 52—The Chicago Century of Progress. 
No. 53—The Monster NRA Parade in New 
York City. 

No. 54—Points of Interest in New York. 
$3.25 100-ft. reel - $5.75 200 ft. reel 

SEND FOR A COPY OF OUR NEW RENTAL 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE 

FOTOSHOP, Inc. 

1 36 W. 32nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


TO YOUR 



Ver were the two exceptional cinema¬ 
tographers picked by Cohen to bring back 
that immortal flight over the pole and 
the human interest side of the life spent 
in the Antarctic for two years. 

And so we are nearing the end of this 
article. Just eighteen years after Pathe 
had produced the first news reel in the 
United States, a step further in the ad¬ 
vancement of the motion pictures was 
borne into the industry. July, 1927, 
brought forth a new era and the reali¬ 
zations and dreams of those who experi¬ 
mented with talking pictures at last 
found permanent berth in the studios and 
field. The whole industry changed over 
night. Sound-proof stages were built for 
productions, new technical staffs were 
added to the various departments, new 
requirements had to be mastered by those 
directly engaged in the crafts. 

The news reel took on a different as¬ 
pect. And as sound came in the free 
lance and correspondent went out and 
silent pictures were catalogued as taboo. 

A race to the screen from the ends 
of the earth has been run again, this 
time with sound truck and sound cam¬ 
eras lined up side by side, each company 
recording in sound and pictures the im¬ 
portant news events of all the world. 

As I look back while writing this, 
memories of the past recall the many 
pleasant days spent with the news cam¬ 
eramen who are fearless and resource¬ 
ful, quick thinkers, brave and as tough 
as steel, but kind-hearted, always ready 
to help a brother in distress, and ready 
to deliver the very best that can be done, 
never failing nor flinching, ready to face 
death for a picture—such are the news 
hounds, the knights of the tripods. 

Cinema Whaling in the 
Arctic 

(Continued from Page 26) 

Then, to go on, to photograph other 
scenes on our return trip down around 
the Aleutian Islands to the southern coast 
of Alaska, past Kodiak Island into the 
region of the glaciers, almost alway? 
photographing with adverse weather con¬ 
ditions, shooting scenes in the rain, of 
the faces of various glaciers falling, and 
yet another picture of a whale hunt; this 
time killing three more whales off Cape 
Omnaney, and now shooting with a Bell 
Cr Howell, mounted right in the whale 
boat. Through rip tides that almost 
threw us out of the boat, and the choppy 
seas, sending a heavy spray over the 
camera and the boat. This spray be¬ 
coming even heavier when each whale, 
as it was caught would drag us through 
these big waves. Half-blinded by the 
spray we continually bailed out the half- 
filled boat, and through it all the camera 
registered each scene regularly. 

When we finished with the cutting up 
scenes on board the “Nanuk” and direc¬ 
tor Rosson announced that our work was 



What your 

INDOOR MOVIES 

demand— 



J 

Solite Reflectors Deliver 


—and with PLUS advantages 
that please pocketbooks! 

More light, better light! That’s what the 
SOLITE UNIT REFLECTOR effects! Its 
unique mirror lens concentrates and mul¬ 
tiplies the lighting output of the power¬ 
ful T20-500 watt bulb it uses—delivers, 
by test, nearly twice the light for the 
same lighting cost. No light wastage! 
Longer bulb life is assured by Solite’s pat¬ 
ented Ventilating Feature. Prevents rapid 
blackening and loss of lighting efficiency. 
With SOLITE UNITS any desired lighting 
arrangement is possible—singly, in pairs, 
threes or in big multiple banks— on the 
same Solite Tripod! 

Only in the SOLITE L'MIT REFLECTOR do 
you get all of these indispensable advan¬ 
tages! Write now for full story that ex¬ 
plains how SOLITE REFLECTORS save mon¬ 
ey on your indoor movies (including color 
movies) and still photographs—and pro¬ 
duce better pictures! 


Over 30% more light 
by using the new 

CONCENTRATOR LENS 

Diffuses the full light output—without 
wastage. The soft, even diffusion is a 
priceless adjunct in indoor photography, 
especially color movies. Fits in a jiffy 
over any SOLITE REFLECTOR. 

PRICES 

Solite Unit Reflector $7.50. With |r. Tri¬ 
pod, $11 

Special Solite Kit (No. 3) containing 3 
Solite Units, 2 Tripods, cables, crossbar. 
Complete in strong carrying case, $42.50 
Solite Concentrator Lens, $4.50. 

Note: These prices effective for a 
short time only. All prices slightly 
higher west of Rockies. 

Communicate direct with 

SOLITE SALES CO. 

1373 Sixth Ave., New York 
DEALERS: ASK ABOUT VALUABLE 
SALES FRANCHISE ARRANGEMENT! 
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finished, I am quite sure that everyone 
of us heaved a sigh of contentment and 
satisfaction, feeling that they had done 
I their utmost in securing for their studios, 
a truly successful whaling picture. 

Color Identifies Reels 

1 • According to a plan in operation with 
some of the Distributing Companies of 
Germany it is now easy for the operator 

■ to determine the number of reel without 
unwinding the leader to look at the iden- 

- tification mark usually used. 

The plan, which has been put into 
: operation, is to have a different colored 
leader for each reel depending upon its 
number in the feature, but always re¬ 
taining the same color of each reel; that 
is, reel number one may be red, reel num- 

■ ber two, blue; number three, green; 
number four, amber; and number five, 

: black. On opening a can the operator 
immediately knows the number of the 
r reel by the color of the leader. 

Digest of October S. M. P. E. 
Journal 

1 • Among the several papers printed in 

- the October issue of the Journal of the 

■ Society of Motion Picture Engineers is 
one by J. I. Crabtree on “Sound Film 

F Printing.” 

This article deals with the production 
of sound-film prints from variable den¬ 
sity negative by the Model D Bell £r 
•Howell printer. This study is from the 
.point of view of high-frequency response 
j.;and uniformity of product. Differences 
; in frequency response are noted between 
I: prints made in different commercial lab- 
) oratories. Individual prints in the ma- 
! jority of cases show variations in unmodu- 
| lated track density and in the amplitude 
r of wave envelope at high frequencies. 
I The former are due chiefly to irregulari- 


RIES and 
FITZPATRICK 

• Photo Supplies 
® Fine Grain Leica 

Developing 

• Camera Rentals 

1557 North Vine Street 

Hollywood, Calif. 

CL-1521 


29? 



—and the 


LEICA-The 

Choice of 
Scientists 
and Explorers 


Best Camera 
for YOU to USE 

Dr. Eckener, Wilkins, McMillan, Gould, Post—these are 
only a few famous users of the LEICA Camera. Hailed 
by experienced professionals as a marvel of scientific 
precision, it is prized by discriminating amateurs as the 
last word in compactness, simplicity and convenience of 
operation. Its eleven interchangeable lenses including 
telephoto, wide range, speed lenses, and others make 
it the most versatile camera ever offered. It has a 
focal plane shutter that gives not only the regular 
speeds of 1 -20th to 1 -500th seconds, but also also with 
the Model F, accurate speeds of 1, 1 -2, 1 -4, 1 -8 seconds, 
and fractions between. It has a built-in range finder, 
to secure correct focus for every picture by just a 
slight turn of the lens mount. It gives up to 36 pictures 
on a single loading of cinema film. Sharp negatives pro¬ 
duce beautiful enlargements up to 12x18 inches and 
more. Fits the pocket, fast and easy to operate. 



Photo by Wm. A. Robinson 


WILKINS 

The LEICA Camera was 
used by Sir Hubert Wilkins 
Arctic Submarine Expedition. 


Write for new edition of free illustrated booklet “Why 
LEICA?” giving full information about the LEICA Camera 
and listing over 300 Leica accessories. 



E. LEITZ, Inc., Dept 392 

60 East 10th Street, New York 
Western Coast Agents: Spindler and Sauppe 
811 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 

86 Third St., San Francisco, Calif. 


McKinley 

LEICA was the only minia¬ 
ture camera to fly over the 
South Pole. Capt. A. C. Mc¬ 
Kinley, official aerial Photo¬ 
grapher, Byrd Antarctic Ex¬ 
pedition, wrote: “1 tour'd 
it a very rugged and accurate 
instrument: withstood rigors 
of the Antarctic.” 


McMillan 



Com. Donald B. McMillan, 
aerial explorer, used LEICA 
for his aerial survey along the 
Labrador Coast. 


ROBINSON 

The LEICA was used by 
William S. Robinson, writer, 
adventurer, who sailed the 
seas for three and a half 
years in a 32 foot boat, the 
“Swap”; the smallest craft 
that has ever circled the 
globe. 


It isn’t necessary to go on 
an expedition to get unusual 
pictures. This LEICA photo 
by H. C. Raveu shows there’s 
many an amusing adventure 
to be recorded right near 
home. 


ties in the film drive and possibly to some 
extent to variations inherent in film. 

The effect of simple mechanical filter¬ 
ing by the addition of a flywheel is dis¬ 
cussed. High-frequency wave envelope 
irregularities result from momentary loss 
of contact at the printing aperture. The 
influence of threading, gate adjustment, 
printing speed, air pressure, type of illu¬ 
mination, degree of shrinkage, and varia¬ 
tions in aperture height are discussed. 
The change in high-frequency response 
produced by modifications of mechanical 
parts do not cover the range of difference 


MORGAN 

CAMERA SHOP 
Hollywood’s LEICA Specialists 

Fine Crain Finishing and Enlarging 
Photo Supplies 

6305 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood 


in loss characteristic is likely to be found 
in the developing operation. 

Other papers deal with “Standardiza¬ 
tion,” “Wave Form Analysis if Variable 
Width Sound Records” and “Military 
Training and Historical Films.” 
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HARRISON 

Special 

Effect 


Light 

Color 


FILTERS 


Preferred by the leading Holly¬ 
wood Cinematographers. Used by 
Leading cameramen the world 
over. 

The Harrison Viewing Class Gives True 
Interpretation of photographic values 
of all colors. 


Harrison fir Harrison 

645 North Martel Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

Phone WYoming 4501 


Hartman To Address 
S. M. P. E. 

• At the annual business meeting to be 
held by the Pacific Coast Section of 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
on November 7, William Hartman, West 
Coast representative of Carl Zeiss Com¬ 
pany, will address that organization, giv¬ 
ing them a description of the technical 
aspects of the Hollywood Planetarium 
now under construction. 

At this meeting the annual election 
and induction of officers will also be held. 


HARRISON 

LIGHT FILTERS 


Distributed by 

CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 

1515 Cahuenga Blvd. Phone GL-2404 
Hollywood, Calif. 


CAMERA INSURANCE 

Special rate for cameramen 

90c a hundred 


Leica, still and amateur cameras 
total charge $5.00 

• 

Rolan C. Kennell fir Co. 

Successor to 

Crescent Brokerage Corp. 

416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Phone TR-8677 




IN WORLD-WIDE USE .... j 

tfvenKqjbl inJ NiqMCffetts m ttaylimv- 
FiqScfnts- tiiHussifVtos and many vlW vffvcls. 
WITH ANY CAMERA ~ IN ANV CLIMATE 

GEORGE H.SCHEIUE 

ORIGINATOR OF KITHGT Fll.TRRS ] 

>27-W-7ga »T. _LOS ANOELCS.CAL. | 


Akers Invents Camera 

• According to reports Irving Akers, 
cameraman of Hollywood, has invented 

a 35mm camera that weighs only ]2Vz 
pounds when loaded. 

According to the claim of Akers it is 
possible for the cinematographer to carry 
this camera about on his shoulder and at 
the same time look through the finder 
to keep the scene in view. The camera 
is said to be silenced and equipped for 
the recording of sound at the same time. 

One of the other features pointed out 
by the inventor is the fact that it can 
be run by remote control. Because of 
its weight and flexibility it can be drawn 
up into the wings for angle shots. He 
also feels it will have value in airplane 
work. 

Joseph Schneider Dies 

• Joseph Schneider, founder of the lens 
factory of Joseph Schneider £r Com¬ 
pany, died on October 20, at the age 
of 79. 

Mr. Schneider was a former citizen of 
Springfield, Ohio. On the occasion of 
his seventy-fifth birthday, he was espe¬ 
cially honored by the city of Kreuznach, 
Germany, and made an honorary citizen 
by reason of his many benevolent acts 
in that city, all political parties joining 
in paying him tribute. It is rare indeed 
that a man is so honored by two coun¬ 
tries. 


GOERZ 


TRIX OBJECTC METER 

An exposure Meter Based on a New 
Scientific Principle 
The Trix Meter compares 
the unknown light inten¬ 
sity of the object with 
the standard intensity of 
a luminous disc. The in¬ 
strument is permanently 
calibrated and its long 
range of readings enables 
the correct determination 
of the exposure for every 
variation of light met by 
the cine or still photogra¬ 
pher . . . from an indoor 
or night scene to a snow-clad landscape. 
Compact, sturdy and easily read. 

PRICE $10 

Pan-Ortho Universal 
Green Filters 

Representing a distinct advance in filter 
technique, since they compensate for 
the excess blue-violet and red sensitiv¬ 
ity of modern panchromatic emulsions, 
Pan-Ortho Green Filters are equally ef¬ 
ficient for non-red sensitive orthochro- 
matic emulsions. Their manufacture by 
Dr. H. M. Kellner, noted filter specialist 
of Germany, insures effective construc¬ 
tion and accuracy. They are uncemented 
discs of optical glass, extremely thin, 
plane-parallel and accurately ground. 
Booklet on request. 

Exclusive Distributors for the U. S. 

C. P. Goerz American Optical Co. 
317 East 34th St. New York 



-GUY D. HASELTONS- 

16mm. 

TRAVELETTES 

7901 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood 

Bears of Yosemite, 125 ft. - 7.50 

Deer of Yosemite, 100 ft. - 6.00 

On the Waves at Waikiki, 150 ft., 9.7 

I (Featuring Nighthawk, the j 

j surf-board-riding dog) 

I Send for free illustrated booklet I 


Cinematographic Annual 
Volume 1 

Now only $2.50 per copy 

American Society of 
Cinematographers 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard 


Cinema Sound Equipment 

Manufacturers of 

Complete Sound Recording Channels 
for 

Variable Area—Light Valve—Glow Lamp 

also 

Microphone Booms 
Glow Lamps 
Optical Slits 
Sound Concentrators 

Sound Equipment Rebuilt and Remodelled 

Cable Address: Cinemasound 
8572 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 

Manufacturers of Cinema Equipment 

Silent Movements for Bell £r Howell Cameras 
Camera Silencing Blimps 
Camera Dollys 
Camera Motors 
Variable Speed 
3 phase Synchronous 
Single phase Synchronous 
D. C. Interlock 
Camera Motor Adapters 
Developing Machines 
Special Equipment to Order 

Cable Address: Fearcamco 
8572 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
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. Dan Clark Awaits “Blessed 
Event” 

Somewhere on the Arizona desert 
: Cinematographer Daniel B. Clark, A.S.C., 
and a sound crew are waiting for a lady 
horse to become a mother. 

In fact, they’re waiting for four lady 
■ horses to become mothers. 

The script of Will James’ famous story, 
“Smoky,” following the text of the book 
to the letter, calls for scenes of a new¬ 
born black colt, and Cinematographer 
Clark is waiting for blessed events. 

It will be necessary to photograph each 
colt within an hour after its birth, for 
the script calls for scenes showing one 
of the little fellows getting to his feet 
• for the first time and taking his first 
: steps. 

He is shooting various preliminary 
scenes in the Sedona Basin, 40 miles 
from Flagstaff, but at the moment the 
veterinary gives the signal it will be re- 
I layed quickly to Clark, who will promptly 
hot-foot it to whatever part of the open 
f range happens to be “set.” 

He has four chances to get the all- 
important shot, and he earnestly hopes 
at least one of the “youngsters” arrives 
in daylight. 

P. S.—Clark has returned. The colts 
arrived at night while the Vet was away 
at another birthday party. Alas and 


.75 


a 
a 

a alack! 


Canadian Business Better 

• According to reports from Canada, the 
motion picture business has shown an 
increase of 15 per cent in theatre at- 
t tendance in the Toronto district in Sep¬ 
tember and October, 1933, compared 
* with the same months of 1932. For 
Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime prov¬ 
inces, the increase is said to have aver¬ 
aged 12 per cent. This is due to greater 
trade and industrial activity, augmented 
payrolls and lessened unemployment. 



ARTREEVES" 

DEPENDABLE 
SOUND RECORDING 
AND 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 

Sirvanse escribirnos en vuestro idioma y tendremos sumo gusto en enviarles 

detalles completos. 

Demandez nos instructions en francais et brochures illustrees. 

Write for Catalog, Prices and Particulars 


I 


__ Hollywood 

Notion PicTure/^quipmemT (o. |Td.| 


64 5 NORTH MARTEL AVE- 


CABLE ADDRESS ARTREEVES 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA, U SA 


Phone WYoming 4501 



EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 

for Professional and Amateur 

New and used. Bought, sold, rented 
and repaired Camera Silencing. 
Send for Bargain Catalogue 


Hollywood Camera Exchange 

1600 Cahuenga Blvd.', Hollywood 

Tel: HO-3651 
Cable Address: HOcamex 
Open Daily to 6 P. M. 
Saturday to 10 P. M. 



ONE OF THE GREATEST TECHNICAL 

BOOKS IN THE MOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 

CINEMATOGRAPHIC ANNUAL Vol. 1 

Now Only $2.50 per copy 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMATOGRAPHERS 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. - - - Hollywood, Calif. 


ELMER DYER 


Akeley and Aerial Specialist 1 

on 




\ 11, ii r Flight 7 ' m-g-m 


“BEAUTIFUL” - - - 

“THE LONE COWBOY” 
“ROMAN SCANDALS” 
“HANDSOME BRUTE” 


R.K.O. 

Paramount 
United Artists 
Paramount 

Phone WY-8308 


■ 
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DIRECTORY of DEALERS 

Handling the American Cinematographer 


ARIZONA 

Phoenix: Studio of Sound, P. O. Box 1671. 
Tucson: William M. Dennis, 22 United Bank 
Bldg. 

Nogales: A. W. Lohn, 309 Morley Ave. 

ARKANSAS 

judsonia: Lee’s Novelty House. 

CALIFORNIA 

Berkeley: Berkeley Commercial Photo Co 2515 
Bancroft Way. 

Hinks, Kamrkorner, Shattuck and Kittredge. 
Beverly Hills: Bob Robinson Home Movies 417 

N. Beverly Drive. 

Fresno: Potter Drug Co., 1112 Fulton Ave. 
Glendale: Kug Art Photo Service, 205 So. 
Brand Blvd. 

A. L. Kirkhuff, 148 S. Brand Blvd 
Hollywood: Bell Gr Howell Co., 716 North La- 

Brea Ave. 

Educational Projecto Film Co., 1611 North 
Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood Camera Exchange, Ltd., 1600 N 
Cahuenga Blvd. 

Hollywood Citizen, 6366 Hollywood Blvd 
Hollywood Movie Supply Co., 6038 Sunset 
Blvd. 

{• V. Merchant, 6331 Hollywood Blvd 
Morgan Camera Shop, 6305 Sunset Blvd. 
Universal News Agency, 1655 Las Palmas. 
Los Angeles: California Camera Hospital, 321 

O. T. Johnson Bldg. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 643 So Hill 
Street. 

T Iwata Art Store, 256 East First St. 
Lehnkering Pharmacy, 1501 N. Western Ave. 

B. B. Nichols, 731 South Hope St. 
Tappenbeck & Culver, 10958 Weyburn Ave., 
Westwood Village. 

Xv e t0r Animatogra P h Cor P-. 650 So. Grand 

Wilshire Personal Movies, 3150 Wilshire 
Blvd. 

Monrovia: Cliff’s Photo Art Shop. 

N °Ventu?a y Blvd d: Stud '° C ' ty Pharmac y* 12051 
Oakland: Adams Gr Co., 380 14th St 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1918 Broadway 

Pa Rlrh^r a ri T he Rag 'c’ 59 East Co,or ado St. 
Richard Fromme, 965 S. Fair Oaks 

A- c - Vroman, 329 East Colorado St. 

R 'A^° nd: La Moine Drug Co - 900 Macdonald 

Sacramento: Frank McDougal, 1017 10th St 

^Street 13 ^ 1001 Steele s Photo Service, 370 D 

San Diego: Harold E. Lutes. 958 Fifth St. 

F^c e tr? rUg ^ C 2 ’t. 8 IP Washir| gton St. 
bastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 419 Broadway 

Sa 216 r post SC S°t : Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
Hirsch Gr Kaye, 239 Grant Ave. 

San Francisco Camera Exchange, 88 Third 

ket N St baCher Frey Stationer y Co * Mar- 

Sherman Clay Gr Co., Kearny Gr Sutter Sts 
r focf'"u a / rS K?. S 9Pu tical C°- 228 Post Street'. 
5 First St Webbs Photo Supply Store, 66 So. 

Sen Rafael : Webb & Rogers, 4th Gr B Sts 
Santa Barbara: J. Walter Collinge, 1127 State 

The Camera Shop, 800 State St 
Faulding’s, 623 State St 

St & k S t ut n ter T S h t e H ° ,den Dmg C °” Weber Ave ’ 
Logan Studios, 20 N. San Joaquin St. 


COLORADO 

Denver: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 626 Six¬ 
teenth St. 

The May Co., 16th Gr Champa Sts. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport: Harvey Gr Lewis Co., 1148 Main 


Danbury: Heim’s Music Store, Inc., 221 Main 
Street. 

Hartford: The D. G. Stoughton Co., 1255 S. 
Whitney St. 

Watkins Bros., 241 Asylum St. 

Meriden: Broderick Gr Curtin, 42 E. Main St. 
Middletown: F. B. Fountain Co., 483 Main St. 
New Haven: Eugene F. Clark Book Shop, 343 
Elm St. 

Norwich: Cranston Co., 25 Broadway. 
Waterbury: Curtis Art Co., 65 W. Main St. 


DELAWARE 

New Castle: E. Challenger Gr Son. 

Wilmington: Butler’s, Inc., 415 Market St. 
Wilmington Elec. Spec. Co., Inc., 405 Dela¬ 
ware Ave. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington: Columbia Photo Supply Co., Inc., 
1424 New York Ave., N. W. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 607 14th St., 
N. W. 

Robbins, National Press Bldg., 529 14th St., 
N. W. 


FLORIDA 

Clearwater: Courtesy Cigar Store, Post Office 
Arcade. 

Jacksonville: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 129 
W. Adams St. 

Miami: Miami Photo Supply Co., 31 S. E. 
First Ave. 

St. Petersburg: Robinson’s Camera Shop, 410 
Central Ave. 

Tampa: Burgert Bros., Inc., 608 Madison St. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 183 
Peachtree St. 


IDAHO 

Boise: Ballou-Latimer Co., 9th Gr Idaho. 

ILLINOIS 

Bloomington: Hawkins Studio, 214 W. Wash¬ 
ington. 

Chicago: Aimer, Coe Gr Co., 105 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Associated Film Libraries, Inc., Suite 224, 
190 N. State St. 

Bass Camera Co., 179 West Madison St. 
Central Camera Co., 230 S. Wabash Ave. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 133 N. Wabash 
Ave. 

Fair, The, Camera Dept., 7th Floor, State- 
Adams-Dearborn Sts. 

Lake Shore Radio Co., 3204-6 Broadway. 
Lyon Gr Healy, Inc., Wabash Ave. at Jack- 
son Blvd. 

Stanley Warren Co., 918 Irving Park Blvd. 
Norman Willets Co., 318 W. Washington St. 
Wolk Camera Co., 201 S. Dearborn St. 
Evanston: Aimer, Coe Gr Co., 1645 Orrington 
Ave. 

Hattstrom Gr Sanders, Inc., 702 Church St. 
Galesburg: Illinois Camera Shop, 84 So. 

Prairie St. 

Moline: Seaholms Kodak Co., 1507 Fifth Ave. 
Rockford: Johnson Photo Shop, 316 E. State St. 
Springfield: Camera Shop, The, 320 S. Fifth St. 

INDIANA 

Evansville: Smith Gr Butterfield, 310 Main St. 
Fort Wayne: The Howard Co., Inc., 112 W. 
Wayne St. 

Sunny Schick, 401 W. Washington Blvd. 
Indianapolis: L. S. Ayers Gr Co., Dept. 290, 
1 West Washington St. 

South Bend: Ault Camera Shop, 122 S. Main St. 
Terre Haute: Snyder’s Art Store, 21 S. 7th St. 

IOWA 

Cedar Rapids: Camera Shop, 220 Third Ave. 
Davenport: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 318 
Brady St. 

Des Moines: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 808 
Locust St. 


Iowa City: Rexall Gr Kodak Store, 124 E. Col 
lege St. 

Sioux City: Lynn’s Photo Finishing, Inc., 41 C J 
Pierce St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 608 Pierce St 
Waterloo: Mack’s Photo Shop. 

KANSAS 

h* 3 ** Stationery Co., 623 Kansas Ave I 
Wichita: Jack Lewis Film Service, 329 Sedg 
wick Building. 

Lawrence Photo Supply, 149 N. Lawrenccel 
Ave. 


KENTUCKY 

Lexington: W. W. Still, 129 W. Short St. 
Louisville: A. L. Bollinger Drug Co., Stilz 
Frankfort Ave. 

Sutcliffe Co., 225 S. 4th Ave. 

LOUISIANA 

Alexandria: The Newcomb Studios, 324 John-1 
ston. 

Monroe: Griffin Studios, P. O. Box 681. 

New Orleans: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 215-1 
Baronne St. 


MAINE 

Auburn: Weils Sporting Goods Co., 52-544 
Court St. 

Portland: Bicknell Photo Service, 43 Exchangee 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 309 NJ. 
Charles St. 

Stark-Films, 219 W. Centre St. 

Zepp Photo Supply Co., 3044 Greenmountt I 
Ave. 

Hagerstown: R. M. Hays Gr Bros., 2830 W. 
Washington St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 38 Brom— I 
field St. 

Boston Camera Exchange, 44 Bromfield St. 
Cinecraft Co., of New England, 80 Boyl--1 
ston St. 

Ralph Harris Co., 30 Bromfield St. 

Iver Johnson Sporting Goods Co., 155 Wash- I 
ington St. 

Andrew J. Lloyd Co., 300 Washington St. 
Pathescope Co. of the N. E., Inc., 438 Stuart J 
St. 

Pinkham Gr Smith Co., 15 Bromfield St. 
Stillfilm Sales Co., 40 Stuart St. 

Braintree: Alves Photo Shop, 349 Washington-’ 

Cambridge: E. M. F. Electrical Supply Co., 430f 
Massachusetts Ave. 

Lowell: Donaldson’s, 75 Merrimack St. 

Lynn: Moehring’s, Inc., 490 Washington St. 

New Bedford: J. Arnold Wright, 7 S. Sixth St. 
Newtonville: Newton Photo Shop, 92 Bower St. 
Pittsfield: E. C. Kilian, 411 North St. 

Salem: Pitman Movie Service, 45 Summit Ave. 
Springfield: Harvey Gr Lewis Co., 1503 Maim 

J. E. Cheney Gr Co., Inc., 301 Bridge St. 
Worcester: Harvey Gr Lewis Co., 513 Main St. 

MICHICAN 

Detroit: Crowley, Milner Gr Co. 

Clark Cine-Service, Rooms 203-204 Profes¬ 
sional Bldg., 10 Peterboro. 

Detroit Camera Shop, 424 Grand River W. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1235 Wash- • 
ington Blvd. 

H. C. Film Service, 12191 llene Ave. 

J. L. Hudson Co., Dept. 290. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, Inc., 1516 Washington 
Blvd. 

Flint: Gardner Photo Service. 

Grand Rapids: Camera Shop Stores, Inc., 56: 
Monroe Ave. 

Photo Service Shop, 44 Monroe Ave. 

Jackson: Royal Film Service, 125 Michigan- 
Ave. W. 

(Continued on Page 296) 
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Recent Patents 
Pertaining to 
Motion Pictures 

September 12, 1933 

1,926,255. Subtractive Color Pho¬ 
tography. Joseph A. Ball, Los Angeles, 
Calif., assignor, by mesne assignments, 
to Technicolor, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
The method of making color photographs 
which comprises making three color sepa¬ 
ration negatives of different spectral 
ranges of a scene, making a black and 
white positive key print from the color 
negative of the intermediate spectral 
range and superimposing thereon posi¬ 
tives of the color separation negatives in 
colors complementary to the respective 
taking ranges. 

1,926,406. System for Recording 
Impulses. Frank Rieber, Berkeley, Calif., 
assignor, by mesne assignments, to Sound 
Laboratory Corporation, Ltd. Means for 
recording varying electric potentials on 
a sensitized surface, comprising means 
creating a recording electrostatic field 
acting on gas adjacent said surface over 
a limited portion thereof, and means for 
producing a guarding field surrounding 
said electrostatic field, of an intensity 
insufficient to affect the surface. 

1,926,584. Photographic Transform¬ 
ing Apparatus. Leon T. Eliel, Los An¬ 
geles, Calif. A method of forming a 
unitary photographic image on a printing 
medium from a plurality of disjoined im¬ 
ages appearing on a single film, said im¬ 
ages being obliquely photographed at 
equal angles, which method includes the 
steps of: mounting said film and said 
printing medium at an angle equal to the 
angle of obliquity of said photographed 
images; and successively projecting said 
disjointed images onto said printing me¬ 
dium in matching relationship, the angle 
between the planes of said film and 
printing medium being maintained con¬ 
stant for each projection. 

1,926,722. Composite Motion Pic¬ 
ture. Fred W. Jackman, Beverly Hills, 
Calif., assignor to Warner Bros. Pictures, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. The method 
which comprises photographing action il¬ 
luminated with light of a selected color 
before a background of a substantially 
complementary color, through a photo- 


Camera 
Enthusiasts— 

COME IN AND TALK 
TO 

R. “RUDDY” GERAUS 

Now in charge of our new 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 
For Amateurs and Professionals 

New Stock of Standard Rental Equipment 
MITCHELL - BELL & HOWELL - AKELEY 

CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

1515 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Phone GL-2404 Cable Address “Cameras” 




Model B Professional $300.00 

For Bell & Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
Tripod. With the ORIGINAL 
instant release telescopic handle. 


FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


New Prices 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD H EADS 

OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
to any standard 
STILL tripod, $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 

The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun¬ 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 





Used in 96%^ 
of the studios ^ 
of the world 

MAX FACTOR MAKE-UP STUDIOS 

HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 
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(Continued from Page 294) 

Lansing: Linn Camera Shop, 109 S. Washing¬ 
ton Ave. 

Saginaw: Heavenrich Bros. Cr Co., 301 Genesee. 

MINNESOTA 

Duluth: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 3 W. 
Superior St. 

LeRoy: Ivan E. Meyers, Home Movie Service, 
215 W. Main St. 

Minneapolis: Eastman Kodak Stores, 112-116 
So. Fifth St. 

Gospeter’s Blue Front, 1006 Nicollet Ave. 
National Camera Exchange, 5 South Fifth St. 
Owatonna: B. W. Johnson Gift Shop, 130 W. 
Bridge St. 

St. Paul: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., Kodak 
Bldg., 91 E. Sixth St. 

H. W. Fisher Photographic Supplies, 381 
Minnesota St. 


MISSOURI 

Kansas City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 916 
Grand Ave. 

F. O. Calvin Co., B. M. A. Building, Union 
Station Plaza. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 19 E. 11th St. 
Hanley’s Photo Shop, 1 16 E. 12th St. 

St. Louis: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1009 
Olive St. 

Famous-Barr Co., M. P. Dept. 6th & Olive St. 
Geo. D. Fisher Cr Co., 915 Locust St. 


MONTANA 

Billings: Midland Drug Co., 23 N. 27th St. 
Bozeman: Alexander Art Co. 


NEBRASKA 

Lincoln: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1217 
O St. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 419 S. 16th St. 
Omaha: J. G. Kretschmer Cr Co., 1617 Har¬ 
ney St. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lebanon: Photocraft Co. 

Newport: K. E. Waldron, 1 A Main St. 

NEW JERSEY 

Atlantic City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
1735 Broadwalk. 

Bayonne: Milton Mendelwager, 192 Ave. B. 
Cliffside Park: Louis C. Ghiosay, 639 Anderson 
Ave. 

East Orange: Edmund J. Farlie Jr., 45 N. 19th 
St. 

Hawthorne: Hawthorne Home Movie Service, 
52 MacFarlan Ave. 

Irvington: Wolf Bros., 1340 Springfield Ave. 
Jersey City: Levy’s Sport Shop, 149 Monticello 
Ave. 

Montclair: Edward Madison Co., 42 Bloomfield 
Ave. 

Newark: Anspach Bros., 838 Broad St. 
Paterson: Robt. G. Smith, 40 Hamilton St. 

Sykes Drug Store. 179 Market St. 

Summit: Eastman Bookshop, 380 Springfield 
Ave. 

Trenton: Howard E. Thompson, 35 Newkirk 
Ave. 

Union City: Heraco Exchange, Inc., 61 1 Ber- 
genline Ave. 

West New York: Rembrandt Studios, Inc., 
526A Bergenline Ave. 

NEW MEXICO 

Santa Fe: Capital Pharmacy, Inc. 

NEW YORK 

Albany: Albany Photo Supply Co., Inc., 204 
Washington Ave. 

Binghamton: A. S. Bump Co., Inc., 180 Wash¬ 
ington St. 

Brooklyn: Geo. J. McFadden, Inc., 202 Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Abraham Cr Straus, Inc., Fulton Cr Hoyt Sts. 
J. Navilio, 1757 Broadway. 

Buffalo: Buffalo Photo Material Co., 37 Ni- 
agra St. 

Hauser Bob Studio, 1 1 West Tupper St. 

J. F. Adams, Inc., 459 Washington St. 
Nowak Optical Co. 

United Projector Cr Film Corp., 228 Franklin 
St. 

Goshen: T. H. Finan. 

Haverstraw: E. H. Vandenburgh, 3 Broadway. 
Hempstead: Agnew’s, 47 Main St. 

Islip, H. L. Terry & Sons. 

Ithaca: Henry R. Head, 109 N. Aurora St. 
Long Island City: Leonard F. Kleinfield, 4202 
Queen’s Blvd. 

New Rochelle: Artist’s Photo Service, 219 
Hugenot St. 


New York City: Wm. C. Cullen, 12 Maiden 
Lane. 

Adam Archinal Corp., 305 W. 56th St. 
Ambercrombie Cr Fitch, 45th Cr Madison Ave. 
Bloomingdale’s 59th Cr Lexington Ave. 

J. H. Boozer, 145 E. 60th St. 

Columbus Photo Supply Co., 146 Columbus 
Ave. 

Abe Cohen’s Exchange, 120 Fulton St. 
Davega, Inc., 1 1 1 East 42nd St. 

Davega, Inc., Empire State Building. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 356 Madison 
Ave. at 45th St. 

Fotoshop, Inc., 136 W. 32nd St. 

H. Cr D. Folsom Arms Co., 314 Broadway. 
Gall Cr Lembke, Inc., 7 East 48th St. 
Gillette Camera Stores, Inc., 117 Park Ave. 
Gimbel Bros., Dept. 575, 33rd St. Cr Broad¬ 
way. 

Joseph P. Hackel, 1919 Chanin Bldg., 122 
E. 42nd St. 

Harry’s Camera Exchange, 317 W. 50th St. 
Hecker’s Camera Store, 1519 Amsterdam 
Ave. 

Herbert Cr Huesgen Co., 18 E. 42nd St. 
Lugene, Inc., 600 Madison Ave., between 
57th Cr 58th. 

Luma Camera Service, Inc., 302 W. 34th St. 
Mogull Bros. Electric Corp., 1944 Boston 
Road, Bronx. 

Newman’s Camera Shop, 1197 Sixth Ave. 
New York Camera Exchange, 109 Fulton St. 
Pago, Inc., 1095 Sixth Ave. 

Piclcup Cr Brown, 368 Lexington Ave. 

Rab Sons, 1373 Sixth Ave. 

Schoenig Cr Co., Inc., 8 East 42nd St. 

Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 

Frank Tanham Cr Co., Inc., 9 Church St. 
Times Building News Stand, Inc., Times 
Building. 

Willoughby’s, 110-112-114 West 32nd St. 
Richmond Hill: Josephson Bros., 10902 Ja¬ 
maica Ave. 

Rochester: Marks Cr Fuller, Inc., 36 East Ave. 

Smith, Surrey, Inc., 129 Clinton Ave., South. 
Rome: Fitchard Studio, 133-135 W. Liberty St. 
Schenectady: J. T. Cr D. B. Lyon, 236 State 
St. 

Syracuse: Geo. F. Lindemer, 443 S. Salina St. 
Francis Hendricks Co., Inc., 339 So. Warren 
St. 

Troy: A. M. Knowlson Cr Co., 350 Broadway St. 
Utica: Edwin A. Hahn, 223-225 Columbia St. 
Yonkers: W. J. Dolega, 242 Nepperham Ave. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte: W. I. Van Ness Cr Co., 213 N. 
Tyron St. 


OHIO 

Akron: Pochrandt Photo Supply Co., 16 N. 
Howard St. 

Canton: Ralph Young News Agency. 

The Camera Shop, 531 Market Ave. N. 
Cincinnati: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 27 
West Fourth St. 

Huber Art Co., 124 Seventh St., W 
John L. Huber Camera Shop, 416V2 Main St. 
L. M. Prince Co., 108 W. Fourth St. 
Cleveland: The Home Movies, Inc., 2025 
Euclid Ave. 

Dodd Co., 652 Huron Road. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 806 Huron 
Road, 1862 E. 6th St., 1915 E. 9th St., 
Union Trust Tldg. 

Escar Motion Picture Service, Inc., 10008 
Carneigie Ave. 

Halle Bros. Co., 1228 Euclid Ave. 

Higbee Co., 90 Public Square. 

Columbus: Capitol Camera Co.. 7 E. Gay St. 
Columbus Photo Supply, 62 E. Gay St. 

Home Movies Co., 234 S. High St. 

Don McAllister Camera Co., 73 E. State St 
Dayton: Dayton Camera Shop, 1 Third St., 
Arcade. 

Middletown: Lee R. Chamberlain, care Roy A. 

White’s Elec. Shop, 48 S. Broad St. 
Portsmouth: V. E. Fowler, 824 Galia St. 

Salem: Butcher’s Studio, 166 South Broadway. 
Steubenville: Beall Cr Steele Drug Co., 424 
Market St. 

Toledo: Gross Photo Supply Co., 325 Superior 
St. 

Franklin Print Cr Eng. Co., 226-36 Huron St. 
Youngstown: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 7 
Wick Ave. 

A. C. Saunders, 177 Benita Ave. 

Zanesville: Zulandt’s Drug Store, Widney, cor. 
Seventh Cr Main. 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City: H. O. Davis, 522 N. Broadway. 
Tulsa: Camera Shoppe, Inc., and the Charles 
High Productions, 1213 S. Boulder Ave. 


ORECON 

Lakeview: Getty’s Photo Studio, I.O.O.F. Bldg., 
Center Cr Main Sts. 


Marshtield: Mel's News Stand, cor. Broadway 
Cr Anderson. 

Pendleton: J. T. Snelson, 608 Gardner St. 
Portland: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 345 
Washington St. 

Lipman-Wolfe Cr Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth, 
Washington Cr Adler Sts. 

Meier Cr Frank Co., Kodak Dept., Fifth, Sixth. 
Morrison Cr Alder Sts. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown: M. S. Young Cr Co., 736-40 Ham¬ 
ilton St. 

Easton: Easton Sporting Goods Co., 2nd and 
Northhampton St. 

Erie: Kelly Studios, 1026-28 Peach St. 
Harrisburg: James Left Co., 225 N. 2nd St. 
Johnstown: Johnstown News Co., 115 Market 
St. 

Lancaster: Pugh’s Art Shoppe, 33 W. King St. 
Langhorne: National Entertainment Service, 
360 Bellevue Ave. 

Lebanon: Harpel’s, 757-9 Cumberland St. 
Philadelphia: Klein Cr Goodman, 18 South 10th 
St. 

Camera Shop, 51 N. 52nd St. 

G. P. Darrow Co., Inc., 5623-5 Germantown 
Ave. 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1020 Chestnut 
St. 

Home Movies Studios, 20th Cr Chestnut Sts. 
MacCallum Stores, 1600 Sansom St. 

M. Cr H. Sporting Goods Co., 512 Market St. 
Newsreel Laboratory, 1707 Sansom St. 
Strawbridge Cr Clothier, Dept. 201, Market, 
Eighth Cr Filbert Sts. 

George W. Tegan, 420 E. Mt. Airy Ave. 
John Wanamaker’s Motion Picture Dept., 
No. 1 Broad St. 

Williams, Brown Cr Earle, Inc., 918 Chest¬ 
nut St. 

Pittsburgh: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 606 
Wood St. 

B. K. Elliott Cr Co., 126 - 6th St. 

Joseph Horne Co., Magazine Dept. 
Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc., Dept. 62, Fifth 
Ave. 

Reading: W. F. Drehs, 341 Court St. 
Scranton: Houser’s, 133 N. Main Ave. 

Wallace Cr Cook, Inc., 2-5 N. Washington 
Ave. 

Scranton Home Movies Library, 316 N. 
Washington Ave. 

Shamokin: Jones Hardware Co., 115 E. Inde¬ 
pendence St. 

Wilkes Barre: Ralph DeWitt, 2 South River 
St. 

Windber: New Arts Feature, 508 - 15th St. 
York: Swe : eart’s Photo Service Shop, 278 W. 
Market St. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Pawtucket: Thomas N. Simpson, Broadway & 
Exchange St. 

Providence: E. P. Anthony, Inc., 178 Angell St. 
Starkweather Cr Willians, Inc., 47 Exchange 
PI. 

Westcott, Slade & Balcom Co., 95-99 Empire 
St. 


TENNESSEE 

Jackson: Southern Pictures Corp. 

Knoxville: Jim Thompson Co., 415 W. Church 
St. 

Memphis: Memphis Photo Supply Co., 122 
Union Ave. 

Nashville: Geo. C. Dury Co., 420 Union St. 

TEXAS 

Abilene: W. C. Cosby, 249 Pine St. 

Dallas: Jamieson Film Laboratories, 2212 Live 
Oak St. 

E G. Marlow Co., 1610 Main St. 

Fort Worth: The Camera Shop, Inc., 133 W. 
Sixth St. 

Chas. G. Lord Optical Co., 704 Main St. 
Houston: Star Elec. Cr Eng. Co., Inc., 613 
Fannin St. 

San Antonio: Fox Co., 209 Almo Plaza. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 
315 S. Main St. 


VIRCINIA 

Norfolk: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 257 Granby St. 
Richmond: G. L. Hall Optical Co., 418 E. 
Grace St. 

VERMONT 

Burlington: G. W. La Pierre’s, 71 Church St. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham: Clyde Banks, 119 W. Holly St. 

(Continued on Page 298) 
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Astro 

LENSES 



FOR SALE BY 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 


Calling 


EYEMO 

DEVRY 


Owners! 


Try Our New 35 mm. “3-in-l” Service 


We will supply 100 foot daylight loader 
of Eastman or Dupont, develop and make 
one print. 


COMPLETE FOR $6 


Kinema Krafts Kompany 

Hollywood, Calif. 

6510 Selma Ave. Phone CL-0276 


ROY DAVIDCE 
FILM 

LABORATORIES 

Negative Developing 
and Daily Print 
Exclusively 

6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
GRanite 3108 


30% to 60% Cash Savings 

on 16 mm. and 35 mm. cameras, projectors 
and accessories. Write for Bass Bargaingram. 
Specify size of apparatus interested in. For 
over 22 years Value Leaders of the nation. 
Your copy is ready. Write for it. 

BASS CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


graph transparency having clear high 
lights and having the shades and shad¬ 
ows therein dyed substantially the color 
of said light. 

1,926,887. Sound Recording System. 
Harold C. Silent and Ray R. Scoville, Los 
Angeles, Calif., assignors to Electrical 
Research Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
In a system for recording modulated cur¬ 
rents on a sensitive material comprising 
a beam of recording flux affecting said 
sensitive material, a recording device ac¬ 
tuated by said currents to modulate said 
flux and a biasing circuit to vary the 
mean value of said flux, the method of 
adjustment which comprises applying 
modulated currents to said recording de¬ 
vice of such amplitude as to produce sub¬ 
stantially complete modulation of the 
normal value of said flux, reducing the 
input of modulated currents applied to 
said recording device to a predetermined 
fraction of said first value, and adjusting 
said bias to reduce said flux to a mean 
value which is substantially completely 
modulated by said reduced input of mod¬ 
ulated currents. 

September 19, 1933 

1,927,284. Film Cleaning Device. 
Albert S. Howell, Chicago, III., assignor 
to The Bell Gr Howell Company, Chicago, 
III. In a film cleaning device the com¬ 
bination with a pair of body members 
connected for relative movement, of 
means normally maintaining said body 
members in adjacent relation, opposing 
pressure members on respective of said 
body members, film cleaning strips on 
respective of said body members and 
overlying said pressure members and 
adapted to engage opposite sides of a 
film when said body members are in 
adjacent relation and to separate when 
said body members are out of adjacent 
relation, and means for bringing succes¬ 
sive portions of said strips into film con¬ 
tacting position including an enclosure on 
one of said body members carrying the 
unused portion of one of said strips and 
having an exterior arcuate surface over 
which said strip passes to cleaning posi¬ 
tion, said strip on said arcuate surface 
forming a bight forming guide for a film 
being cleaned. 

September 26, 1933 

1,928,434. Automatic Clutch Trip 
for Film Drives. Roy J. Pomeroy and 
Carl V. Olson, Los Angeles, Calif.; said 
Olson assignor to Paramount Publix Cor¬ 
poration, Los Angeles, Calif. An attach¬ 
ment for a motion picture camera having 
an operating shaft and a feed and take- 
up mechanism, said attachment embody¬ 
ing: a housing mounted on said camera 
adjacent said operating shaft; a clutch in 
said housing; a driving member in said 
clutch engaging said operating shaft; a 
driven member in said clutch adapted to 
be driven by a main drive shaft; and 
means including a swinging finger posi¬ 
tioned in said camera adjacent said feed 


CAMERA 

CRAFT 



A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Camera Craft gath¬ 
ers beauty, facts, 
fundamentals and 
all sorts of interest¬ 
ing information from 
all over the world to 
keep its readers fully 
informed. It has a 
Cine Department 
that makes a spe¬ 
cialty of new 
wrinkles and infor¬ 
mation not to be 
found elsewhere. 



.00 per Year 

Sample copy on request 


CAMERA CRAFT 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 

703 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


WE WANT 

35 mm. travel, fight, thrill and 
curiosity films from all parts of the 
earth. 

Send description and length 
All kinds of film at reduced prices 

Continental Film Craft, 

Inc. 

1611 Cosmo Street 
Hollywood, Calif. 
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Classified Advertising 


(Continued from Page 294) 

Pullman: Craves Studio. 

Seattle: Anderson Supply Co., Ill Cherry St. 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 1415 - 4th Ave. 
Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 - 3rd Ave. 
Spokane: John W. Graham & Co., Dept. C, 707 
Sprague Ave. 

Joyner Drug Co., Howard & Riverside Ave. 
Tacoma: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 910 
Broadway. 

Walla Walla: Book Nook Drug & Stationery 
Store. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Wheeling: Twelfth St. Garage, 81 - 12th St. 

WISCONSIN 

Fond du Lac: Huber Bros., 36 S. Main St. 

La Crosse: Moen Photo Service, 313 Main St. 
Madison: Photoart House, 212 State St. 
Milwaukee: Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc., 737 
N. Milwaukee St. 

Boston Store, Wisconsin Ave. & 4th St. 

W. E. Brown, 327 W. National Ave. 

Cimbel Bros., E. Wisconsin &■ N. Planking- 
ton. 

Roa Meuer, The, 226 West Wells St. 
Phillips: Jakoubek’s’, 132 N. Lake Ave. 

Racine: Photo-Crafts Shop, 526 College Ave. 

AUSTRALIA 

Melbourne: McGills Agency, 179-218 Eliza¬ 
beth St. 

CHINA 

Canton: International Book Co., 269 North 
Wing Hon Road. 

tNCLAND 

London: J. H. Dallmeyer, Ltd., 31 Mortimer 
St. and Oxford St. W. I. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu: Eastman Kodak Stores, 1059 Fort 
St. 

INDIA 

8 ombay: Continental Photo Stores, 255 Hornby 
Road. 

P. C. Eranee Sons, Albert Bldgs., Hornby 
Road. 

Calcutta: Photographic Stores & Agency Co., 
154 Dhuramtolla St. 

M. L. Shaw, 5/1 Dhuramtolla St. 

Lucknow: Lucknow Commercial Co., 25 Amina- 
bad Park. 

MEXICO 

American Photo Supply Co. S.A., Av. F.l, 
Madero, 43, Mexico, D.F. 

POLAND 

Warsaw: Polska Agencia Prasy Filmowej 

Wspolna 35. 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Buenos Aires: Argentine Rep., Casa America 
Ltda. S. A. Avenda de Mavo 959. 


and take-up sprocket operated by a 
buckled section of film coming from said 
feed and take-up sprocket for disengag¬ 
ing said clutch mechanism. 


1,928,579. Method of Superimpos¬ 
ing a Foreground or Image Upon a Back¬ 
ground in Photography. Walter D. Walk¬ 
er, Chicago, III., assignor, by direct and 
mesne assignments, to Cinema Develop¬ 
ment Company, Chicago, III. The method 
of superimposing an image upon a back¬ 
ground which comprises preparing the 
rear surface of the image area to render 
it impervious to but reflective of light, 
then placing the background and image 
together in coacting relation and regu¬ 
lating the flow of light on both from 
different sources to obtain the proper 
illumination of each, and then photo¬ 
graphing the same to provide a picture 
thereof. 


Rates: Four cents a word. Minimum charge, 
one dollar per insertion. 


FOR RENT—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR RENT—Mitchell Motor, 25 M.M. Lenses, 
1000 feet Mitchell Magazines. Baby Tripod. 
J. R. Lockwood, Glendale. Phone Douglas 
3361-W. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell high speed gear box 
complete. Pliny Horne, 1318 N. Stanley. 
HO-7682 or HO-9431. 


FOR SALE OR RENT 


FOR SALE OR RENT—Mitchell and Bell & 
Howell silenced cameras, follow focus Pan 
lenses, free head, corrected new aperture. 
Akeley, DeBrie, Pathe, Universal, Prevost, 
Willart, DeVry, Eyemo, Sept, Leica. Motors, 
Printers, lighting equipment. Bell & Howell 
Cameras with old type shuttles, silenced, 
$150.00. Also every variety of 16mm and 
still cameras and projectors. Everything 
photographic bought, sold, rented and re¬ 
paired. Send for our bargain catalogue. 
Hollywood Camera Exchange, 1600 Cahuenga 
Blvd. Phone: HO-3651 ; Cable address 
Hocamex. 


FOR SALE—Here’s an excellent 16mm Movie 
Outfit including Camera and Projector for 
$29.50. “EASY TERMS.” Literature free. 
D. F. Elder & Co., Dept. Y-l, Chelsea, Mass. 


FOR SALE—DeVry 35mm Carl Zeiss 2-inch 
f:2.7, $50.00. Eyemo 16 Speed, $80.00. 
1805 1 /* N. Highland Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 
HI-6798. 


FOR RENT—CAMERAS 


FOR RENT—Thoroughly silenced Mitchell cam¬ 
eras, Pan Astro lenses, follow focus. J. R. 
Lockwood, Glendale. Douglas 3361-W. 


FOR RENT—Mitchell high speed camera with 
latest 40, 50 and 75 mm. Pan-Astro lenses. 
1000 ft. magazines; loose head, tripod. 
Pliny Horne, 1318 N. Stanley. HO-7682 or 
HO-9431. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—Bell & Howell adapter for Mitchell 
Tripod head, 40-50-75-M.M. Astro lenses 
mounted and unmounted, Mitchell tripod 
head, Mitchell matte box. J. R. Lockwood, 
523 N. Orange St., Glendale, Calif. Doug¬ 
las 3361-W. 


FOR SALE—35 MM. Pathe Studio Camera, 1 
f:3.5 Krauss Tessar; carrying case; three 
magazines, $100. Universal Tripod with 
carrying-case, $75. Box S, American Cinema¬ 
tographer, 1222 Guaranty Bldg., Hollywood. 


A Manual for the Amateur 
Producer 

• “Film-play Production for Amateurs,” 
recently published by Isaac Pitman and 
Sons (New York and London), is one of 
the most notable contributions to the 
rapidly growing literature of the amateur 
cinema. The author, George H. Sewell, 
treats many phases of amateur photoplay 
production from the practical viewpoint 
of one who has actually done it (as an 
amateur) himself. He quite wisely 
stresses the fact that the production of 
a photoplay must of necessity be a col¬ 
lective, rather than an individual under¬ 
taking, and he writes, accordingly, of the 
organization of such a group, the duties 
of the different members, the distribu¬ 
tion of the expenses, and so on, as well 
as of the more obvious artistic and tech¬ 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


AKELEY CAMERA—Practically new, rebuilt for 
color; 40mm. and 50mm. lenses; 10 maga¬ 
zines; cases; tripod, etc. Cost $5,000—will 
se|| for $1,250. Box R.W.S. care American 
Cinematographer. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE—lea “Monopol” semi-portable 35 
MM. projector, complete with carrying-cases 
and extra carbons. Box S, care American 
Cinematographer. 


FOR SALE—Special complete 16 mm. editor 
with geared rewinds, magnifier and splicer, 
$4.50 plus postage. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. FOTOSHOP, 136 West 32nd 
St., New York City. 


FOR SALE—Latest Bell & Howell 5-way Sound 
Printer. Also Bell & Howell Splicer; cheap 
for cash. XH c-o American Cinemato- 
rapher, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
alif. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Cameras. Will trade—26 lots val¬ 
ued at $300 each; also 4 room hsuse valued 
at $1800; 5 room house valued at $5300; 
one temporary house valued at $1500; all 
located in East Detroit, Michigan, adjoining 
golf club. Will trade all or part for Profes¬ 
sional Mitchell, Bell & Howell or other pho¬ 
tographic equipment. Steve E. Szabo, 500C 
Fourth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WANTED—DeVry 35mm. Hand-camera, double¬ 
claw movement. Must be cheap and in 
good condition. Box C, care American 
Cinematographer. 


WANTED—Motor adapter. J. R. Lockwood, 
Glendale. Douglas 3361-W. 


WANTED—Mitchell High Speed Silent Camera, 
box only, without equipment. Must be 
cheap for cash. Box 140, American Cinema¬ 
tographer. 

WANTED—“Leica” enlarger; must be in good 
condition and cheap. Box H.R., care Ameri¬ 
can Cinematographer. 


WANTED—Leica Camera and model good 
condition. Cheap. Box C, c-o American 
Cinematographer, 6331 Hollywood Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED—Bell & Howell Cameras. Write, 
giving serial number, lenses, accessories, etc., 
and lowest cash price. Address Box No. 
215, c-o American Cinematographer, 6331 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


You want The Cinematographic Annual • 


nical problems involved. He describes in 
great detail the physical operation of a 
true amateur studio, the construction of 
inexpensive, professional-type sets, and 
a number of very useful accessories, such 
as “niggers,” “goboes,” diffusing-screens, 
matte-boxes, jack-boxes, cutting-tables, 
etc., which are rarely encountered away 
from professional studios, but which are 
nevertheless of great practical value to 
the amateur. 

The volume’s chief weakness lies in 
the fact that its author is clearly more 
experienced in direction and production- 
management than in cinematography. 
However, since the book is a treatise on 
production rather than on photography, 
this is only a minor fault; especially as 
it is very nearly the only real guide yet 
published for the amateur producer—and 
by long odds the most practical and au¬ 
thoritative. 





































ANOTHER 

FORWARD STEP 


THE composite shot reaches the 
peak of its effectiveness and 
beauty when the medium used is 
Eastman Background Negative. 
This new film goes hand in hand 
with the technique of the projec¬ 
tion background, to register a 
forward step that is of inestima¬ 
ble importance to the motion 
picture art . . . You can get East¬ 
man Background Negative for 
your next composite shots from 


J. E. BRULATOUR, Inc. 

New York Chicago Hollywood 


EASTMAN 

Background Negative 














OUTSTANDING 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

and 

PRODUCTION 

SPEED 

are possible when Expert 
Cinematographers have 
the most efficient 
equipment, 

❖ 


Mitchell Camera Corporation 


Cable Address “MITCAMCO" 


665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Phone OXford 1051 













